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Comment 


The strength of one’s convictions is traditionally better displayed 
in deed than in word, and I| hope that regular readers of opERA will be 
able to support my contention that two of our main preoccupations in 
this magazine have been with contemporary efforts at the continuation 
and extension of the operatic tradition, and the maintenance and improve- 
ment of standards of performance. My own belief in the importance of 
these two considerations is very strong, and by no company in my view 
are the two of them better served today than by the English Opera Group. 
I like to think that my close connection with this magazine is by no means 
inconsistent with my close connection with such an organisation: at 
all events nothing is further from my intentions than to conceal the one 
in the pages of the other. At a time when the Group’s repertory is about 
to be heard again in London, some explanation of its objects, achieve- 
ments and future possibilities may now be appropriate. 

When the English Opera Group was formed in 1947, its founders, 
Benjamin Britten, John Piper, and Eric Crozier, said : “‘ We believe that 
the time has come when England, which has never had a tradition of 
native opera but has always depended on a repertory of foreign works, 
can create its own operas. Opera is as much a vital means of artistic 
expression as orchestral music, drama and painting. The lack of it has 
meant the impoverishment of English artistic life. We believe the best 
way to achieve the beginnings of a repertory of English operas is through 
the creation of a form of chamber opera requiring small resources of 


singers and players, but suitable for performance in large or small opera 


houses or theatres.” 

It was then entirely logical that the first prospectus should claim that 
the Group was “. . . devoted to the creation and performance of new 
opera,” and that it proposed to “ encourage . . . poets and playwrights 
to tackle the problem of writing libretti in collaboration with composers.” 

In the event, the Group’s achievements seem even at this early date 
in some respects to have surpassed what it set out to do. Quite apart 
from its performances of opera, it has been responsible for the foundation 
and artistic management of the Aldeburgh Festival, for the formation 
in 1948 of the Opera Studio (where the technique of opera is taught under 
the direction of Joan Cross), and for commissioning a number of new 
works unconnected with opera, such as Lennox Berkeley’s Stabat Mater, 
Arthur Oldham’s Variations on a Carol tune, Brian Easdale’s Bengal River, 
Roberto Gerhard’s Piano concerto (for this year’s Aldeburgh Festival). 

But the main endeavour of the Group has been,and must continue to 
be, in the field of opera, and here much has already been achieved and 
the foundations laid of even more. During its first five seasons (I include 
that of 1946, when the Group existed in fact though not in name), it has 
giver. no less than 488 stage performances of the four operas of 
Benjamin Britten which are included in its repertory. Of this total, 


Peter Pears and Joan Cross in * Peter Grimes’ at Ziirich. 
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thirty-three performances took place during visits to Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Norway and Denmark. That the first four operas have all been 
by Benjamin Britten is no more surprising than that the first works after 
Gluck’s attempt to reform the theory of opera were by Gluck. It is only 
natural that the instigator of a new plan should want to work to its 
prescription and demonstrate its possibilities. This Britten has done and 
at the same time disposed of the notion that the small orchestra necessarily 
has any limiting effect on a composer’s imagination, just as thoroughly 
as he has shown that this chamber form of opera is capable of as wide a 
range of ideas and emotions as can be expressed at all in music. One 
can in fact say with some confidence that the success of his chamber operas 
has brought the Group’s formative period to an end, more particularly 
since this year it is planned to add to the repertory Brian Easdale’s 
The Sleeping Children, which will be given in a double-bill with Holst’s 
The Wandering Scholar, as well as Dido and Aeneas. 

Quite apart from the English Opera Group’s achievements in the 
fields already mentioned, the implications behind its work should not 
be overlooked when one attempts to assess its position in the whole 
scheme of opera in this country. Since the war, stress has been laid on 
the importance of building up a national style of opera performance— 
of singing, production, staging etc. At any rate as far as singing is 
concerned, most people now incline more and more strongly tothe view 
that such a national style will never be obtained through the performance 
of foreign works sung in English (even in the unlikely event of the 
millennium of immaculately-conceived translation being suddenly 
reached). Whatever style were to be achieved by performing works in 
translation, they argue, would necessarily be cosmopolitan and in no way 
English. Traditions after all have not grown up by means of imitation 
of other traditions, least of all what we envy so much—the foreign 
operatic traditions themselves. If an English style is to develop, it must 
come, says this school of thought (with which I whole-heartedly agree), 
from musical settings which are based on the speech rhythms, the shape, 
and the colour of the English language itself. Only when he is accustomed 
to singing a melodic line which is moulded on such essentially matura/ 
things as these, will a singer in fact sing naturally. This national style 
we are looking for must be the sum of hundreds of performances sung in 
precisely this way—taking into consideration that a national style is not 
known only by its exceptional exponents, but by its general practitioners 
putting it into practice in the ordinary course of events. Only when it 
has percolated through to the rank and file of executive musicians shall 
we be able to claim to have a national English style of singing. 

Let figures continue the argument. English opera singers engaged 
by the English Opera Group have since the war taken part in nearly 
five hundred stage performances of operas written by an Englishman to 
English texts. In the same period, singers engaged by other professional 
companies have been concerned in 112. The details are as follows :— 

Sadler’s Wells : Peter Grimes 19, Sir John in Love 9, Hugh the Drover 15, 

Lady Rohesia 5, The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains 10 (58). 

Covent Garden: Peter Grimes 40, The Olympians 14 (54). 
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English Opera Group: The Rape of Lucretia 129 (14 abroad), 
Albert Herring 79 (11 abroad), The Beggar’s Opera 76 (8 abroad), 
Let’s Make an Opera 204. 

Above all, I think, one cannot emphasize too much that the English 
Opera Group is essentially a practical organization, in just such a way as 
was envisaged in the original statement of its aims and objects. It is 
practical in its dedication both to the business of putting new operas 
on to the stage, and to presenting them in the best possible manner. 
It is practical in its employment of a small orchestra highly rehearsed. 
It is practical in its adherence to date to the principle of chamber opera, 
which has enabled it to bring the highest class of operatic performance 
into the smaller theatres of this country without any sacrifice of artistic 
integrity. In doing so, it has confounded some of the so-called ‘ high- 
brows’ of this country, the more bogus of whom maintained with 
ill-concealed glee that at all events ‘ modern’ music of this sort, whatever 
it might mean to ‘em, would mean nothing to a provincial audience. 

It has always seemed to me that anyone who professes to have a real 
interest in the arts but ignores their contemporary manifestations, is guilty 
either of idleness or of more than a little pretentiousness in his attitude 
towards the art in question. I believe this is as true of opera as of any 
other form of music or theatre, and, as the figures I have quoted seem to 
suggest that this company is doing quite a bit for contemporary opera, 
I make no apology for having dealt at some length with its work. 

As I have tried to indicate, there is a strong case to support the 
contention that a national English operatic style will come far more 
quickly from the performance of native works, such as figure in the 
Group’s repertory, than from any other form of schooling. Some time 
ago, one of the best known of English opera singers, at that time quite 
unconnected with the English Opera Group, made this suggestion 
in no uncertain terms and in public. He went on to say that if the Group 
were to perform translated works of the standard repertory, in his view 
this would demonstrate how much firmer a basis of style had already 
been developed by the singers accustomed to use their native language 
than by those trained on translation. He ended by suggesting that if 
Figaro or Cosi fan Tutte were in course of time to be included in the 
Group’s repertory, his contention might receive support of a most 
practical kind. Well, this year for the first time a work requiring a chorus 
and a body of strings—Dido and Aeneas—is being undertaken, and 
perhaps others may eventually follow. Certainly one need be neither 
bigot, prophet nor philanthropist to subscribe to the belief that perhaps 
no better thing could happen to British opera than that the English 
Opera Group should perform all the year round in its own theatre. 
On the continent at all events it would be entirely in accordance with 
tradition that a composer like Benjamin Britten, who is at the same time 
a practical musician, should direct the musical policy of an opera house. 
But my theme is running awav with me: the English Opera Group, 
while in no way averse to being considered as the David amongst 
operatic organizations, has, to the best of my knowledge and belief, no 
Goliath on the immediate horizon. H. 
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\/bert Herring’ in Hanover. Photo Grastart 


Britten’s Chamber Operas 


‘Albert Herring’ (Hanover) 


In August 1949, soon after he had left the Staatsoper at Berlin to 
become Director of Opera at Hanover, Johannes Schuler announced his 
firm intention of performing Britten’s A/bert Herring there ; he wanted 
to test its effect in the Ga/leriegebdude at Herrenhausen. The old large 
opera house in the town centre had been badly bombed during the war, 
leaving only restricted accommodation for the offices and administration 
of the opera. The Ga/leriegebaiide on the outskirts of the town was there- 
fore turned into a temporary home for the opera. In the months 
immediately following the end of the war it was tested out and improved 
to such an extent that works could be mounted there of some scenic 
and generally artistic complexity. 

By spring Fritz Schréder’s German version of the libretto of Adbert 
Herring was finished. A thorough perusal of it showed that, in his free 
adaptation of Maupassant’s short story Le Rosier de Madame Husson, 
Eric Crozier had enriched the musical theatre with a brilliant piece of 
work, rich in comic or tragi-comic incident and firm in structure. 
Dramatic tension, amusing and robust characterization, charming, 
sensitively devised episodes, made it undeniably “ good theatre.” 
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Comic elements were nowhere dragged in by the hair, but seemed to 
draw together the natural flow ot the whole libretto. 

Britten’s score made the happiest use of these advantages ; he trans- 
formed them into firmly expressive, formally lucid and convincing music, 
without so much as a gap or fullstop anywhere. Every bar, whether 
recitative or aria, ensemble or intermezzo, made plain its internal and 
external musical bearing on the theatrical situation. It was disarmingly 
comic music too. There were no cheap tricks in its make up, even in the 
musical quotations from other operas. Here, without doubt, was a 
humorist at work, one who did not groan under the burden entrusted 
to him, the operatic tradition of the centuries. Britten’s lucid intellect, 
freshness of temperament and firm artistic conviction had brought about 
a real stroke of luck for modern comic opera. His thrifty demands in 
sound—thirteen instrumentalists and piano-conductor in the pit as 
against thirteen singers on the stage—had their origin, not in pointless 
modesty, but in his superior accomplishment as a composer. Britten 
knows his craft from the roots up, and he could turn his inspiration to 
these paths, without seeming mean. Indeed his chosen medium filled 
every moment of musical incident with vivid life, and moulded it with 
such plasticity that the listening eye could happily place its trust in a 
dependable guiding hand. 

From these conclusions it was obvious that the opera would be 
successful. Other special factors were also decisive. The personnel of 
the Hanover Opera included artists admirably suited to the musical 


* Albert Herring’ in Hanover. Photo Grastart 
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and dramatic demands of A/bert Herring. The stage possibilities could 
not but stimulate a producer with Reinhard Lehmann’s experience and 
sense of humour, even more when the stage was that at Herrenhausen 
whose temporary character favoured stylization. The musical director, 
Johannes Schiiler, saw the difficulties of vocal and instrumental 
characterization as nothing but a stimulus to the capabilities of singers 
and orchestra ; and this because every part, on stage or in the pit, presumes 
musical and expressive mastery in its performer. At the same time he 
took enormous pains to secure a real team spirit in the company. 

The idea of mounting A/bert Herring in Hanover was soon a fore- 
closed decision. One snag had to be surmounted ; Heinz Tietjen held 
the original rights in this work for the Charlottenburg Opera at Berlin. 
He co-operated magnaminously by consenting to a simultaneous first 
performance in Berlin and Hanover. Eventually this double premiére 
was fixed for the beginning of June 1950. During the rehearsals at Berlin, 
however, some of the cast fell ill, a misfortune which so adversely 
affected preparations that all hopes of a performance before the end of 
the season had to be abandoned . . . It was therefore at Hanover alone on 
June 11, 1950, that the first performance in German of Adbert Herring 
was given ; the opera bore the subtitle Der Maien Kénig (King of the May), 
so that the public should have some idea of what the opera was about. 

Kurt Séhnlein’s decor and costumes most impressively evoked the 
atmosphere, milicu and period of the piece. A particularly pleasing 
experiment linked plastic decorations with a view, on the left side of the 
stage, over Lady Billow’s House, the street and the vicarage garden. 
Reinhard Lehmann’s production followed Crozier’s book in the main, 
but he added happy touches of his own, notably the nostalgic portrayal 
of Budd and Upfold, the presence of a photographer to record the cere- 
mony of the crowning of the May King, and an uproariously funny 
portrait of Albert as a child, for which the son of the singer of the title- 
role posed. The orchestra, led by Max Ladscheck, played like a virtuoso 
chamber ensemble under Johannes Schiiler, who had spent a large number 
of rehearsals in obtaining the maximum rhythmic precision, lively tempi, 
the subtlest dynamic gradations, clean phrasing; these qualities he 
tirelessly communicated to the singers as well. 

The success of the performance was reckoned by the critics as a very 
fine achievement for the Hanover Opera. The public showed too, 
by smiles, laughter and applause, how much the work and its rendering 
had pleased. This success was still accorded to Herring when the tenor 
Weikenmeier left the cast, and was replaced more than adequately by 
Walter Schneemann. 

The company’s pains in preparing A/bert Herring were rewarded by 
an invitation to bring the opera as a guest production to the 1950 music 
festival at Bad Pyrmont. When the old opera house in the Georgestrasse 
at the centre of Hanover was rebuilt, and ceremonially opened with 
Rosenkavalier, Albért Herring followed it on the next day, and in the more 
satisfying proportions of this beautiful theatre the artistic effect of 
Britten’s opera was further enhanced. WALTER HAPKE 
(Translated by William Mann). 
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Finale of * The Beggar’s Opera’ in Hamburg. Photo R. F. Schmidt 
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‘The Beggar’s Opera’ (Hamburg) 

The appearance of Die Dreigroschenoper in Germany in the nineteen- 
twenties gave rise to a widespread desire to know the piece which had 
inspired Kurt Weill and Bert Brecht to write their Songspie/. This led, 
of course, to the discovery of The Beggar’s Opera (in Frederick Austin’s 
version), a work which astonished us as much by its musical inventiveness 
as by its topicality. But attempts to produce The Beggar’s Opera failed in 
face of competition from the highly successful Dreigroschenoper ; and 
German musicians deplored the fact that a work of such charm and 
melodic richness should be utterly neglected in their country. 

In the autumn of 1948, while on a visit to Dublin, I listened in to a 
broadcast of Benjamin Britten’s new version of The Beggar’s Opera given 
in the B.B.C’s Third Programme—a first-rate performance, I thought, 
both vocally and as a radio production. Britten’s realization seemed to 
me so completely successful that I then and there made plans to perform 
the work in Germany. 

The characteristic atmosphere of the underworld in a large port—an 
atmosphere in which not only murder and vice but also love and self- 
sacrifice are able to thrive—is one which can well be transplanted from 
London to Hamburg ; and Captain Macheath probably knew from first- 
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hand experience that the Pollys and Lucys of St. Paul’s had nothing to 
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learn from their Covent Garden colleagues. Clearly then, the first 
German performance /ad to be in Hamburg, for here the milieu and the 
period of the work were bound to be understood and appreciated. 
Fortunately, too, Hamburg had its progressive State Opera, a producer 
possessing just those exceptional qualities which the piece requires, 
and—last and least, myself as conductor. And so, with a backcloth by 
Fennecker, The Beggar’s Opera was given its first German performance 
on June 23, 1950. 

We, the performers, were surprised to discover that the freshness of 
the music in this happy realization by Benjamin Britten grew on us from 
rehearsal to rehearsal and from performance to performance, and that, 
however many times we performed the work, enthusiasm and S/immung 
were never lacking. 

\s for the public, it reacted strongly and favourably, both to the work 
and to the way in which it was presented. But it was a special kind of 
audience—connoisseurs and epicures who were able to savour the 
performance ; and they returned again and again. Whereas the real 
opera public missed its high C’s and full orchestra, and failed to sense the 
peculiar charm, wit and deeper meaning of the work. 

\fter a particularly successful performance, a friend of mine was leaving 
the theatre in an excited frame of mind. Just in front of him was a young 
couple ; after a long pause, the girl said to her companion : “ You know, 
I found it cataclysmic!” Critical comment ? 

Hans SCHMIDT IsSERSTEDT 
(translated by Jack Bornoff.) 


Be lon and R rz Lies lotte Enck (Lue) . 7. ler Schiitte ( \acl Le UD), . 1p, Ne Lie Se 
Rothenberger (Polly) in ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ Photos R. F. Schmidt 
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‘Let’s make an Opera’ (Zurich) 

Ever since we performed Le?’s Make an Opera, life has been considerably 
ese more complicated for me. When I return home from my work at the 
idt theatre, before I have even had a chance to sit down, I have to assume 
the part of Miss Baggot or Bad Robert or the Rocking Horse. For my 
eight-year-old son (who, by the way, was very much offended that he had 
not been engaged for the part of Sam) displays his ambition for the 
theatre by rehearsing constantly the scenes of Le#’s make an Opera with 
his four-year-old sister, and of course everyone they can get hold of has 
to take part in the game. 

This private episode is the answer to the first question we asked 
ourselves when we heard of Britten’s Children’s Opera and of its 
performances in England. The question was: Will the Swiss children 
accept motive and tunes, both so typically English? They did. The 
‘actors’ as well as the audience found their task most enjoyable and 
performed their parts with so much enthusiasm that one could only 
wish professionals would learn from them. There were quite a few more 
questions at the beginning : Is it an opera for grown-ups or for children ? 
To be played in the afternoon or evening ? Is it first of all a didactic 
piece, or primarily entertainment ? Can it be performed in a place the 
size of Ziirich’s Opera House, there being only four strings and one 
piano to accompany a singing audience of more than a thousand. people ? 
Should we let the children use their familiar language, the Swiss dialect, 
or should we have them talk and sing in German ? 
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‘ Let’s make an Opera’ in Ziirich. Photo Serdafoto, Zirich 


It was interesting to see the answers to all these questions. We gave 
performances in the afternoon as well as in the evening, and discovered 
that not only the young ones of all ages but also the grown-ups reacted 
with wonderful spontaneity. They obviously found enormous pleasure 
in watching the little actors and took great interest in being introduced 
to the secrets of how an opera is made. 

The Swiss are in general rather reticent, and our conductor had the 
same doubts as expressed in the play itself, namely, will the public sing ? 
So everyone was pleasantly surprised at the wholehearted participation 
cf the audience when its turn came. There were some other amusing 
discoveries to be made. Nobody for instance knew—not even himself— 
tlat Mr. Reinshagen, the conductor, was, apart from his conducting, 
sich a perfect master-of-ceremonies. Many in the audience were 
surprised at their own vocal gifts suddenly brought to light, and that 
tl ey were—if only for a short time—a vital element of opera life. If the 
tcen-agers were at first more reluctant than the grown-ups, it was because 
tl ey considered themselves too mature for such childish subjects as that 
of Let’s make an Opera. They were interested in ‘ real’ operas like 
Ccrmen or Aida, and Let's make an Opera seemed to them, just because of 
its children’s story, beneath their dignity. However, this was only at 
the beginning: later they too joined in wholeheartedly. The younger 
ons enjoyed most of all the actual opera of The Little Sweep. They were 
fas: inated by the story itself. (The problem of working children is well 
kncwn, unfortunately, also to Swiss audiences.) 
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Doubts about the English tunes being familiar enough to Swiss ears 
were soon dispersed. The melodies were caught up easily and young and 
old soon took a fancy to them. Some sang them full voice, some a little 
more meekly, but all did sing. We even think that just these audience- 
songs were one of the great attractions of the whole thing. For the 
Dress Rehearsal we had invited the Jugend-Theater-Gemeinde (Youth 
Theatre Guild) so that at least a part of the audience at the premiére was 
to some extent familiar with the songs. The J.T.G. is an association of 
youngsters of sixteen to twenty years of age who take an interest in the 
theatre. For this association cheaper seats are available for most opera 
performances. Moreover, matinées are arranged for these young people 
at which they become acquainted with important operas. Music and 
libretto of these works are thoroughly explained to them and thus they 
are educated to be the audience of the future. It was obvious that this 
was the audience on which Le?’s make an Opera should be tested. We 
made them familiar with the very original idea of the composer and the 
collaboration of this young audience gave the dress rehearsal a charm 
of its own. 

Then there was the question of whether to play in Swiss dialect (which 
differs from German as much as does, for instance, Dutch or Danish), 
or in German. The problem was solved by the two first acts being played 
in dialect and the actual opera in German. From the linguistic side this 
was an interesting solution, in that the children used their everyday 
speech as long as it concerned the preparations of the play, while in the 


Willy Clement (Tarquin‘us) and Margrit von Syben (Lucretia) in 
‘The Rape of Lucretia’ in Mulhouse. 











opera itself they spoke more artistically, because German is used mostly 
as written language only. But if the language made the children’s speech 
more ‘ arty ’ in Act III, this did not have the least influence on their very 
natural way of acting. 

The casting was not at all easy. There are few children’s choirs here 
and yet the children had to be sought among musically-minded groups. 
We auditioned a great many children, let them say a few sentences in 
order to test their means of expressing themselves, and let them sing a 
tune, too, which enabled us to judge their vocal possibilities. In the end 
we had quite a nice ensemble, as well as substitutes. Children in opera 
are often a headache: once a good ensemble is found—for instance, 
the boys’ choir in CGarmen—one is sure to find that after a few weeks 
the voices of at least some of the artists have broken. In Le/’s make an 
Opera there was only one such accident. Le?’s make an Opera was a great 
success in Ziirich. I think this was mainly due to the fact that its form 
is so new and unusual, whereas opera is bound, as a rule, to strictly 
formal conventions. It is not only the music and the story and the moral 
value of the piece which make it so attractive and valuable to us, but 
most of all the stimulating quality of showing new ways and new 
possibilities in a world otherwise so stagnant. HANs ZIMMERMANN 


‘The Rape of Lucretia’ (Mulhouse) 

It always gives me a great deal of pleasure to talk about The Rape 
of Lucretia or, to be more exact, as | do not feel justified in passing 
judgment on a work of this stature, about the circumstances of its first 
performance in France. And in fact this occasion brings back for me 
precious memories of that happy time when, in this little Alsatian town 
of Mulhouse—richer in enthusiasm and in understanding than many 
a more exalted place—I first conceived the idea of the production. 

I had been enormously interested by the performances in Switzerland, 
and was enquiring as to the possibility of making a translation, when | 
was agreeably surprised to discover that the opera had already been sung 
in French (in Brussels). I made up my mind straight away that we would 
do tho work, and invited Alexander Krannhals, who had conducted the 
excellent performances in Basle, to be responsible for the musical side. 
I myself took charge of the decor, costumes and production, and we 
started work, at the same time embarking on the search for a really worthy 
cast. My first hearing and reading of the work had left me delighted : 
what can I say about its study ? Seldom have I found myself engaged 
on such an engrossing task, on the study ofa work that was as unusual as 
this and at the same time so powerful and evocative. Though it was a 
pleasure to work on the production, I do not pretend that it was an easy 
undertaking, and I should like to say a few words about the problems 
which arose. 

From the very beginning, I made up my mind that, as far as the stage 
was concerned, the work required a very definite style, in order that 
nothing should disturb the sovereign perfection of the music. At the 
same time, the visual side of the production had to match exactly that 
unity of words and music, which must always be the aim of librettist 
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The closing scene of ‘The Rape of Lucretia’ at Mulhouse. 


and composer, and of which Britten and Duncan have between them 
achieved so fine an example. With this end in view, I made a quantity of 
differing sketches from which | was able to establish the main points 
common to them all, and so essential in giving visual expression to the 
music. In this way and little by little emerged the skeleton of the scenic 
design, which was to be built up round a permanent structure, single 
and immovable. This was to be suitable to serve as a common basis for 
the various sets, and would be apparent in each set in whatever form the 
latter might appear. This arrangement would not only make for quick 
changes of scene (without interruption of any kind) but also maintain 
the strongest possible kinship between one scene and another, thanks 
to the fact that certain lines and volumes were constant throughout the 
opera. For instance, the side of the hill on which the Roman camp was 
pitched would later become the majestic steps giving access to 
Collatinus’s palace, and these in turn and with the help of a transparent 
purple drapery would serve for the steps by which Tarquinius would 
be seen approaching Lucretia’s room. The mound on which the officers’ 
tent was situated would become a corner of the terrace, and, later still, 
the threshold of the heroine’s room. So the general stage picture with 
its animated vertical lines and quiet horizontals would, | hoped, 
contribute to the unity which was so essential to the whole production, 
and not least in the closing scenes where the serene quality of the drama 
would be fully brought out. 
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There was another problem. It was certain!y important that the two 
Choruses should be in as close contact with the public as with the stage 
(I put them on platforms astride the orchestra pit) ; it was also necessary 
for them, as need arose, to be completely isolated from the actors, and 
vice versa. The Choruses in effect have certain passages to sing to the 
audience during which it would be wrong for the stage to be visible. 
If the actors had remained absolutely still while this was taking place 
they might have looked like dummies, if they had gesticulated in silence 
they might have seemed fussy or even grotesque. To have darkened 
the stage and left the Choruses with a black void as background would 
have been a poor solution. Here was a real difficulty. We got over it 
when I thought of using a transparent ‘ drop curtain,’ on which was 
painted a nocturnal view of Rome and which remained in place at the 
front of the stage throughout the opera. It was visible when lit from the 
front, with the stage in darkness, invisible the moment the stage was 
again lit up. This procedure is by no means a novelty; but in this 
instance it was praised, and described as original. And in fact, we were 
not content to use it in its routine application, employing the whole of 
the lighting plan at a time and showing alternatively the entire setting 
or the whole view of Rome ; instead, we divided the stage into separate 
‘light areas ’ and lit it up in portions at a time—isolated details of the set, 
or even single persons. I could, without having recourse to a complete 
black-out, at the same time show the Choruses in front of the drop of 
the City and this or that person of the drama on the stage proper, the 
while not revealing any of the other characters: the effect was in the 
nature of a film “ close-up.” 

Finally, the arrangement I have described made it possible to avoid 
bringing down the curtain before the end of each Act (it also avoided 
the difficult business of changing the scene with the curtain up). Through 
it we were able to devise a succession of /ab/eaux, making use of the 
technique of the “ fade-in” and “ fade-out.” 

But an examination of the numerous difficulties encountered in the 
course of our work, particularly in the matter of the actual stage technique 
of the actors, would go far beyond the limits of a short study such as this. 
I like only to remember that the work was superbly done by a cast which 
was magnificent as regards singers, players, and the passionate and 
subtle direction of Krannhals, and brought down the house from the 
very first performance. Its success was overwhelming ; the public was 
carried away, the critics were enthusiastic, and the company was invited 
to perform the opera in Paris. 

The foregoing will be sufficient to explain my devotion to these works 
and to Benjamin Britten himself, whom I look upon as unquestionably 
the most gifted dramatic composer of our day. One cannot choose 
between the two works: but, though they have an equal claim to my 
love and my admiration, I must admit that I cannot eradicate a certain 
preference for Lwcretia, whose perfection and refinement of style seem 
to me outstanding. In my view, amongst the operas Britten has so far 
written, this is “ the most perfect orchid.” RoGerR LALANDE 

(Translated by the Editor.) 
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People x: 


Peter Pears 
by Hans Keller 


Somewhere in the Wells gallery, 
years ago. The Overture to Cosi 
has started. I am not yet a music 
critic ; just a musician. I am lying 
on my back across three seats, with 
my mac as a pillow. I’m rather 
young and one production is as 
As Alfredo. Photo Jobn Vickers oon os eater, 80 ny te ic 
will tell me more about the stage than the stage. As for singers, one 
is worse than another, particularly in England, particularly when you 
don’t know it. So I haven’t bought a programme. I wouldn’t know 
the names, anyway. The opening trio is unfolding. The vocal trip- 
lets are pretty poor, but then they always are. Yet, do what I will, that 
tenor is not down to my decided expectations. Oh well, he’ll soon make 
a mess of it all. Just wait for No. 3, the third trio with that marvellous 
start in, or from, the dominant, and the tenor’s liberating opening in the 
tonic “To my lady her fond lover such a banquet then will offer.” 
He won’t sense the harmonic meaning of his entry. He won’t get what is, 
comedy or no comedy, the heroic touch of the melody. He’ll never re- 
create that jubilating tension in C major for which another composer 
would have needed one-and-a-half keys at the inside. He'll never... 
but here, the third trio starts. It makes me, literally, sit up. The old 
Viennese axiom that apart from cellists the most unmusical people in 
the world are tenors vaporizes somewhere at the back of my mind. 
For once a singer who isn’t a poor substitute for an instrumentalist ! 
A voice of character which carries farther and deeper than any voice 
thrice as strong! A musician who knows, lives, what Mozart and he are 
doing, and who therefore knows how to define it. Within eleven bars, 
I have turned from a stern examiner into an admiring pupil. From now 
onwards the performance becomes—for me of all people—an impatient 
waiting for the tenor. I have started to watch him too. He does not merely 
act well. He instinctively acts the music. No movement, no fooling, that 
contradicts it. Plenty of humour, though. But beneath it, all that is 
required for an exhaustive characterization of Ferrando. All that puts 
Ferrando and Fiordiligi on a different level from Dorabella and Guglielmo. 
All that puts Ferrando himself on a different level from Fiordiligi. He 
is the most complicated and the deepest and yet the most charming 
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character of the lot. His love-making is not altogether a joke. It is in fact 
an involved business, based on two conflicting loves, one deeply dis- 
appointed, the other declared but not self-confessed. The recitativo 
accompagnato ** Cruel one, wouldst thou fly me?” and the later, highly 
dramatic one “ Gave thee my portrait! Oh perfidy!” show my singer 
in singularly full possession of the musico-dramatic facts. And when it 
comes to Ferrando’s “ While alas! thine absence mourning ” in the 
A major duet, that unexpected and overpowering entry in the dominant 
minor (to which | find and feel only two parallels in Mozart’s entire 
output, i.e. the tenor entry in Don Giovanni’s first duet with its similar 
psychological content and, likewise, the tenor entry in the Reguiem’s 
“Tuba mirum”’), the singer’s expressiveness reaches such tense yet 
tender intensity, indeed such sublimity that as soon as the duet is over | 
ask the man behind me for his programme. “ Shhhhhhh!” says he 
and everyone ; thou shalt not disturb a secco recitative. However, he 
hands me the programme and I memorize the tenor’s name : an unusual 
task. Just in case I should fail to accomplish it completely, there comes 
another reminder in the (second) finale—another of those dominant 
minor turns between heaven and earth that are not dreamt of in 
E. J. Dent’s philosophy : “ What is this ? A marriage contract?” It is 
only a matter of three bars, but it seals my allegiance. Musically speaking, 
I know now that this tenor can do everything. Alas, in the opera house, 
not all of us are musically speaking. No offence. “Us” is not you, 
dear reader ; ““ we” are the critics. 

Born on June 22, 1910, against a public school, army and navy, and 
clergy background (there are amateur musical uncles and cousins), 
Peter Pears starts to learn the piano at five and is pretty good by twelve. 
He is to remain a pianist, which 
means, among other things, 
chamber music. And _ chamber 
music always teaches much—for 
an elementary instance, that the 
other chap is unfortunately right 
even when he is wrong. 

The boy also sings solos in 
choirs. He becomes a classical 
scholar to Lancing (1923-28), where 
he proves good at cricket. 1928-29 
we find him as temporary organ 
scholar at Oxford : will he grow to 
be (as he later puts it) “a general 
musician, ending up as_ second 
music critic on The Times?” No, 
he will be that rara avis, a singer of 
general musicianship. From 1929 
to ’33 he teaches “ everything from 


As Vasek. Photo © Picture Post ; 
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music to mathematics,”” whilst his 
decision to take up singing as a 
career is influenced by what a 
friend’s mother or someone reads 
in his palm ; it doesn’t matter (to 
us): we shall see anon why he had 
to become a singer. 

His first singing lessons are 
followed, in 1934, by a so-called 
“Operatic Exhibition” at the 
Royal College of Music—a semi- 
encouragement entailing free sing- 
ing lessons (with Dawson Freer) 
of no more than forty minutes a 
week! Thus, he leaves the R.C.M. 
after two terms of wasted time. 
Belmonte is his first operatic part 
in public, in an Entfibrung produc- 
tion at (not of) the College. This 
would be 1934 or 735: he can’t 
remember. It is in the middle 
*thirties, too, that he studies with 
Elena Gerhardt. In 1934 he joins 
the B.B.C. Chorus, two years later 
the B.B.C. Singers (1936-38)—a period of endless broadcasts, but also, 
for one special reason, of infinite importance for our age’s musical history : 





Als Ferrando with Joan Cross in 
‘Cosi fan Tutte.” Photo McBean 


he meets Britten. 

An interpretative genius of a singer, more musical than many a 
composer, has met a creative genius who is basically a melodist and 
extremely susceptible to the human voice in general, and to character- 
istically individual voices in particular. They start concerts together, 
and inevitably a symbiosis develops between the composer’s and the 
interpreter’s work which is to grow so intricate that it will become less 
and less easy to determine who owes whom what. 

Meanwhile, Pears tours America twice (1936-37 and ’37-38) with the 
New English Singers (in madrigals etc.) and, in 1938, joins the 
Glyndebourne Chorus with a walking-on part in Macbeth. Early in 1939 
he goes again to America, this time with Britten, and for a prolonged stay. 
In New York he studies with Clytie Hine Mundy and Therese Schnabel. 

Back in London in the spring of 1942, he appears in a touring 
production of Hoffmann under the musical direction of Susskind, first 
at the Strand Theatre. Various CEMA concerts are followed, in 
September of that year, by the first performance of the Michelangelo 
Sonnets. In January 1943 he joins the Sadler’s Wells Opera, where he 
is heard in eight productions : as Vasek in the Bartered Bride, which role 
he considers, Britten apart, his best (and which may in fact have 
stimulated Britten towards the conception of A/bert Herring) ; in Cosi, The 
Magic Flute, and La Traviata, three parts with which he is also “ satisfied ”; 
in the Barber, which he finds fun; in La Bohéme, Rigoletto and, needless 
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to add, in the first performance and master-interpretation—we plus ultra— 
Peter Grimes. 

1946 sees, after the first European tour with Britten, the first perform- 
ance of Lucretia ; 1947 Albert Herring ; 1948 The Beggar's Opera. 

I have naturally concentrated on the operatic aspect ot Pears’ career, 
but considered in its entirety his repertory is virtually universal, stretching 
from opera over oratorio to art-song and folk-song, from the oldest to 
the newest, and this way and that across the real as well as the imaginary 
national boundaries within our musical civilization. Self-critically, he 
observes : “* One can’t do everything ; at the moment I’m doing every- 
thing ”— while I have to think of what I thought after I first heard him. 

Instead of cataloguing all the important composers he has explored, 
let us turn for a moment to the one he definitely hasn’t: Wagner. 
Lobengrin he thinks “ conceivable.” What about Tristan? He smiles. 
But I am not joking. Half a year ago | wrote that the psychic force of 
Pears’ voice could make the physically impossible possible—could make 
him the best Tristan of our time. 

At last he replies to my question : “ Well, in Italian, perhaps (which 
makes the vocal line less devilish), in a small theatre in the Italian part 
of Switzerland.” In point of fact, when he rehearsed the German 
version of Grimes in Zurich, a Wagner singer in the cast came up to him 
and asked him whether he had sung Tristan yet. 

Red Herring ? My favourite dish. As a matter of principle, one should 
never forget to move beside the point. One sees it so much better than 
when one sticks to it all the time. 

Far from being that of a Heldentenor or a ¢enore robusto, Pears’ voice, as 
a physical instrument, would not be anything out of the ordinary if it 
were a mediocre musical person- 
ality’s. Whence mediocrity thinks 
(and writes) that Pears’ voice 
hasn’t nearly enough “ stature.” 
Such criticisms would not really 
be worth bothering about, were it 
not for their effect on the artist. 
“They depress me. One has no 
time to be depressed.”” I sometimes 
wonder whether some of my col- 
leagues realize their responsibility. 
I do not wonder, though, if 
criticism as it stands today does 
more harm than good. I know it. 
The objections to Pears’ voice are 
not beside the point. They stick 
to the point without seeing it. For 
the point is that Pears had to 
become a singer and a great singer 
because and in spite of his voice: 
it is good enough for conveying 
As MacHeath Photo Maria Austria every conceivable musicalexpression 
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and it is unsensuous and unvoluminous enough to be absolutely 
dependent on musical expressiveness, on sharp delineation, subtle modu- 
lation, on intensive, individual shaping, on what Pears himself would call 
“characterization”: “ All singing,” he holds, “ should be characterized, 
should be character singing, or almost all of it, anyway. Even Monte- 
verdi.” I submit that if be had been handicapped by a voice of greater physical 
“ stature,” he would have found it more difficult to achieve the pro- 
nounced character of his timbres, the powerful tensions of his phrasings 
(on whatever dynamic level), their decided formulations and forms, their 
dramatic force and lyrical flow. It is not easy to be the master of one’s 
voice when it is easy to be its servant. Pears has been lucky enough not 
to have to face this temptation. 

Perhaps I can make my point clearest by applying it, mutatis mutandis, 
to an extreme case—Beethoven, whose tragedy was, I suggest, a blessing 
in cruel disguise. His deafness, that is to say, made it easy for him not to 
listen to conventional conceptions of sound and colour, not to become 
in any way their servant ; and with the unimpeded help of his perfect 
inner ear he thus developed into the “late Beethoven,” the almost 
unfathomable master of what we now recognize as “good sound.” 
I think his critics were quite right in blaming his deafness for what they 
didn’t understand. They stuck to the point. By “sound,” to be sure, 
I mean what Schoenberg means by it: “the radiation of an intrinsic 
quality of ideas, powerful enough to penetrate the hull of the form. 
Nothing [can] radiate which is not light itself; and . . . only ideas are 
light.””’ Thus, too, the sound of Peter Pears’ voice. 

His recent interpretations in entirely different spheres show that he 
will continue to surpass himself. Not only an ever-increasing maturity 
but, within it, a new youth shone in his Schéne Mallerin, in his Evangelist 
in the Dutch performance of the S7. Matthew Passion under Heins Jordans, 
which not many readers will have heard, and in his Tamino at Covent 
Garden, which many may remember well enough to bear with my 
glancing through a few pages of the score and drawing attention to such 
interpretative details as are not usually mentioned :— 

In the first quintet, which Kleiber took at a vastly exaggerated pace, 
Pears managed to convey the phraseology of a slower tempo without 
in the slightest contradicting Kleiber: the other chap is always right, 
ever. when he is the conductor. In the phrase to the first cadential 
repetition of “ in harmony may dwell,” he penetrated the ensemb/e texture 
by a crescendo-less “‘ crescendo”: a strong but undynamic intensification 
of expression. At the end of his solo phrase “ But, ladies, I entreat you, 
say———”’ he achieved a /egato across the parts, linking, that is, his notes 
with Papageno’s continuation “‘ What road to take, how find the way ? ” 
In the first finale, on the other hand, where the questioning solo sentence, 
all his own now, is a real melody on a higher expressive level—* Oh tell 
me, tell me, spirits three, if I may set Pamina free ? ”—his slight but 
deeply feeling retardation at the end was fully alive to the importance of 
the sentence’s only non-harmonic note, i.e. the appoggiatura that 
constitutes the sole and striking metrical difference between consequent 
and antecedent. Again, in the ensuing great recitative, which he developed 
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As Albert Herring with Joan Cross, William Parsons, Margaret Ritchie and 
Roy Ashton. Photo Mandinian 


into an imposing shape, the rhythm of the questions “ What is my fate ? 
Where am I now?” was expanded with simultaneous intensity and 
subtlety, while the overwhelming effect of the short tightening of the 
form—*‘ But who were the builders that rais’d them so fair ? ”»—was 
further enhanced by the quick and strict tempo of the recitativic 
continuation. To fall headlong into the end of the sentence “ Yes, 
hatred for a cruel deed ” was a simple, but highly original and imaginative 
idea, and “ When wilt thou break the bond of silence ? ” showed one of 
Pears’ characteristic espressivos, in that the expression and its restraint 
were of equal intensity. “‘O endless night! hast thou no breaking ? ” (a 
definite Leitmotiv this: compare the Queen of the Night’s “ Be not 
afraid, O noble youth! ”) even assumed the significance of an aria, with 
a more dramatic number (“ Light! light! ”) to follow, so that the actual 
piece “ O voice of magic melody!” came as it were as a “ third move- 
ment,” relieving the accumulated tension. Altogether this recitative 
showed Pears’ art of rhythmic freedom at its highest: a freedom of 
rhythm, by rhythm, for rhythm. 

Is it extravagant to apply the term “ genius” to a re-creator? It 
cannot be helped. Great gifts always combine youth and age, but while 
talent retains youth and grows old, genius is born wise and grows young. 
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News 
The Verdi Celebrations 


ITALY. Full accounts of the performances of Oberto and Aida at 
LA SCALA and of La Forza del Destino and Ernani at the TEATRO DELL’OPERA, 
ROME, Wil] be foundin Foreign Diary, pages 307-11. At the SAN CARLO, 
NAPLES, Tullio Serafin conducted the commemoration performance of 
I] Trovatore with a strong cast, including as it did Maria Callas, Cloe Elmo, 
Lauri-Volpi, Silveri and Tajo. At LA FENICE, VENICE, the hundredth 
anniversary of the first performance of Régo/etto was celebrated with an 
outstanding performance under Vittorio Gui ; Carlo Tagliabue sang the 
title part, the American soprano Dolores Vilsoni was the Gilda and 
Poggi the Duke. At the same theatre de Fabritiis conducted A/da with a 
cast that included Constantina Araujo, Elena Nicolai, Mirto Picchi and 
Ugo Savarese. 

FRANCE. Two performances of La Forza del Destino will be heard 
at the TOULOUSE FESTIVAL on June 1 and 4. The cast will include 
Adriana Guerrint, Jolande Gardino, José Soler, Aldo Protti, Ivan Szepes 
and Melchiorre Luise : Molinari-Pradelli is the conductor. 


Act I scene 1 of ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ at Munich, with Hans Reinmar 
and I orenzx Fehenberger. Setting by Helmut Jiirgens. 











GERMANY. The DRESDEN STAATSOPER staged I/ Trovatore for its Verdi 
commemoration performance ; this was conducted by Karl Schubert and 
the cast included Briinnhild Friedland, Helena Rott, Alexander Miltschinoff 
and Arno Schellenberg. At pussELDorF Wilhelm Seegelken conducted 
a new production of Traviata with Anna Tassopulos, Gottfried Riedner 
and Kurt Gester. At the MUNICH STAATSOPER a Verdi cycle was presented 
between January 25 and 30 comprising performances of Un Badllo 
in Maschera, Rigoletto, the Requiem, Aida, Otello (with Aldenhoff in the title 
part), and La Forza del Destino (with Peter Anders as Alvaro). At 
Wiesbaden a cycle of Verdi works was also given, consisting of Trovasore, 
Traviata, Rigoletto and Falstaff. 


The Summer Festivals 

The fourth Aldeburgh Festival which will be held this year between 
June 8 and 17 will include performances by the English Opera Group of 
Dido and Aeneas on June 8 and 16 and Albert Herring on June 11 and 14 
On June 15 there will be a Verdi Concert which has been devised by 
the Earl of Harewood who will also introduce the programme. 

BAYREUTH. In view of the phenomenal demand for seats for the first 
post-war Festival, there will be additional performances of Meistersinger 
on August 21 and 24 and of Parsifa/ on August 22 and 25. 

EDINBURGH. The role of Leonora in La Forza de/ Destino will be sung 
by Walburga Wegner, the German soprano who has sung at Hamburg, 
Cologne, Dusseldorf and elsewhere. 

FLORENCE FESTIVAL. This year’s May Festival is due to open on 
May 6 with a performance of Verdi’s Macbeth with Astrid Varnay and Tito 
Gobbi and conducted by Gui. Kleiber will conduct] Vespri Siciliani and 
the other operas due for performance are Oberon, Schumann’s Genoveva, 
Haydn’s Orfeo e Eurydice (L’ anima del filosofo) and Pizzetti’s Ifigenia, which 
although performed several times on the radio, will be receiving its first 
stage performance. 

GLYNDEBOURNE. The part of Electra in Idomeneo will be taken by the 
young dramatic soprano of the Stockholm Opera, Birgit Nilsson. Alice 
Howland will be the Dorabella in Cosi and not the Despina as was stated 
in error in the April oreERA ; Isa Quensel, also of the Stockholm Opera, 
will be the Despina. 

HOLLAND. This year’s Festival will open on June 15 with a perform- 
ance of Janacek’s Jenufa with Gré Brouwenstijn in the title role and 
conducted by Paul Pella ; this will be repeated on June 19, 22 and July 13. 
The English Opera Group will be heard in performances of Dido and 
Aeneas on June 20, 21, 22, 23, 27 and 28. Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera, 
conducted by Gui and produced by Joan Cross with Brouwenstijn, 
Martha Lipton, Vroons and Baylé, w ill be heard on June 26, 29 and July 6. 
Josef Krips will conduct two performances of Fidelio on July 8 and 15 
with Brouwenstijn, Grete Koeman, Vroons and Kraus; Milhaud’s 
Le Pawre Matelot, jean Francais’s L’ Apostrophe and a new ballet will be 
given on July 1 and 12, and Gluck’s Orfeo, with Kathleen Ferrier and 
Grete Koeman and conducted by Charles Bruck, will be heard on July 3, 4, 
and 10. 
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1.S.C.M. FESTIVAL. Roberto Gerhard’s opera The Duenna will receive 
its first stage performance during this Festival ; it is fixed for June 27 
at the Staatstheater, Wiesbaden. 


Great Britain 

COVENT GARDEN. Sir Thomas Beecham’s return to Covent Garden will 
take place on June 29 when he will conduct the first of four performances 
of Meistersinger ; another outstanding guest conductor will be Clemens 
Krauss who will conduct this year’s I7ristan performances. Other guest 
artists will include Julius Patzak who will sing the part of Florestan 
in Fidelio to the Leonora of Flagstad on May 16 and 21, Welitsch who 
will sing in Tosca on June 23 and 28, de los Angeles who will be heard as 
Butterfly, and Erna Berger who willsing Gilda. There will be a revival of 
The Fairy Queen for the first fortnight in August, and this will be followed 
by Sir Thomas Beecham’s revival of The Bohemian Girl. 

There will be a tive weeks’ Festival season of opera at SADLER’S WELLS, 
commencing on May 5 ; this will include a new production of Dido and 
Aeneas on May 22 with Eleanor Houston in the title part. There will also 
be performances of Faust, Katya Kabanova, Don Giovanni, Tosca, Hugh the 
Drover, Don Carlos, Falstaff, La Traviata, Simon Boccanegra and The School 
for Fathers. 

CARL ROSA. The first performance of John Socman, the new opera by 
George Lloyd, will take place at the Hippodrome Bristol, on May 15; 
Dennis Arundell will be the producer, scenery and costumes have been 
designed by Michael Whittaker. 

THE WEST CENTRAL OPERA GROUP presented two performances of the 
double bill comprising Dido and Aeneas and Pagliacci at the Rudolf Steiner 
Hall early in March. John Tobin was the conductor and Sumner Austin 
the producer. 


America 

THE METROPOLITAN. Curt Weiler writes from NEW YORK : 

The two complete Ring cycles which were conducted in a masterly 
fashion by Stiedry have come to an end. The casts for both cycles were 
virtually identical except for the part of Briinnhilde, in which both 
Flagstad and Traubel offered truly outstanding work. Svanholm sang 
the Siegfrieds, by far his finest achievements. Treptow made his debut 
as Siegmund and created a good impression which was later confirmed 
by his Tristan to Varnay’s excellent Isolde. Frantz was an impressive 
Wotan (Walkiire) and Wanderer, and Varnay a moving Sieglinde. Karin 
Branzel] seems to have been ill-advised to reappear as Erda, while Ernster’s 
Hagen and Resnik’s Gutrune were wholly unsatisfactory. 

To swell the ‘Opera Fund’ Jeritza reappeared once as Rosalinda in 
Fledermaus and received an ovation from her old admirers. Though the 
season has not yet ended there are already rumours circulating as to what 
Bing intends to do for his second season. Norma with Maria Callas is 
mentioned, Boris in the original version and new productions of Parsifai, 
Meistersinger, Aida and Carmen ; \et it be added that none of these rumours 
is confirmed ! 
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TANGLEWOOD FESTIVAL. A production of Pigue Dame is announced 
for the summer festival with Koussevitzky making his debut as an 
opera conductor in America. This seems to be the first time he has 
conducted opera since the early 1920’s in Paris. 

SAN ANTONIO. The seventh opera Festival took place during February 
under the musical direction of Max Reiter. There were performances 
of I/ Barbiere di Seviglia with Munsel, di Stefano, Guarrera, George London 
and Fritz Ollendorf; Aida with Herva Nelli, Thebom, Thomas Leach 
and Norman Scott; Sa/ome with Welitsch, Rothmiller and Jagel; 
The Old Maid and the Thief with Shirley Russell, and Madama Butterfly with 
Dorothy Kirsten and Brian Sullivan. 


France 

Patrick Turnbull writes : 

Under the direction of Felix Aymé and the Corsican tenor, José 
Luccioni, NICE is putting on a most ambitious programme for the winter 
season. Apart from a comprehensive repertory of French, German and 
Italian works by the resident company, special performances of Verdi 
and Wagner are being given in their original language by visiting Italian 
and German singers. In the three performances which I saw the same 
basic characteristics predominated. The leading roles were usually 
splendidly sung; the chorus was too few in numbers, weak vocally, 
and ill at ease, as though not really aware as to what the next move 
should be ; the orchestra adequate. 

The performance of Lakmé was remarkable for the youth and fervour 
of the two principals. Denise Dupleix, as Lakmé, exhibited a dexterity 
in coloratura which was much appreciated by the very critical and 
difficult audience ; while Carlo Barone, as Gerald, sang sympathetically 
and powerfully, after a shaky start, in spite of his ridiculous uniform. 

Rigoletto was the first of three performances given to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Verdi. Under the baton of the 
Italian conductor, Franco Patane, the orchestra played brilliantly. As 
Rigoletto, Ugo Savarese showed himself in the first two acts to be a very 
capable singer and actor. But in the third act he gave the most superb 
rendering of the role that I have ever heard ; the S/ vendetta brought not 
only the audience but the orchestra to its feet in an outburst of enthusiasm. 
Antonio Pironi was a fine actor with a clear, lyric tenor; and Sandra 
Baruffi was, but for a disappointing Caro Nome, a good Gilda with a fine 
voice rather too cold in quality. 

After Rigoletto, Aida was, rather strangely, an anti-climax. The chorus 
seemed badly rehearsed. In the trial scene some of the priests appeared 
to be uncertain as to which of the temple entrances they should use, one 
in particular receiving a hearty shove at which he protested in words not 
in the libretto. Though Aida, Amneris and Amonasro were visiting 
singers and sang in Italian, José Luccioni, who had cast himself as 
Radames, chose to sing the role in French ; so did the chorus. Luccioni 
was disappointing. He was, apparently, sickening for influenza and his 
voice had lost all its former suavity and richness. Pina Martorelli had a 


lovely lyric soprano and her Cie/i azzuri was a joy to listen to, but she 
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Act I of * Turandot’ at the Stuttgart Opera. Set designed by Leni Bauer-Ecsy 


was a poor actress and lacked personality, while Dora Minarchi’s voice 
was too coarse and heavy for a daughter of the Pharaohs. It was Ugo 
Savarese, as Amonasro, who saved the production from mediocrity. 


Germany 

The sTADTISCHE OPER, BERLIN has given a new production of Wadkiire 
produced by Tietjen and conducted by Fricsay. Paula Buchner was the 
Briinnhilde, Maria Miiller the Sieglinde, Margarete Klose the Fricka, 
Suthaus the Siegmund, Josef Herrmann the Wotan and Greindl the 
Hunding. On March 13 the first performance of Robert Oboussier’s 
Amphitryon was given. Arthur Rother conducted and the producer 
was Werner Kelch. Singers included Trude Richter, Johanna Blatter, 
Charlotte Schablen, Erich Witte and Herbert Brauer. At the sSTAATSOPER 
four days later, on March 17, the premiére of Paul Dessau’s Das Verbér 
des Lukullus was given ; this was conducted by Hermann Scherchen and 
produced by Wolf Vélker with costumes and settings by Caspar Neher. 

A new production of Fledermaus at the DRESDEN STAATSOPER Was Ccon- 
ducted by Rudolf Kempe and featured Elisabeth Reichelt, Ursula Richter, 
Ruth Lange, Kurt Schiifer, Arno Schellenberg, Helmut Schindler and 
Heinrich Tessmer. 

The first performance of Winfried Zillig’s Troilus und Cressida was 
given at DUSSELDORF with Anna Tassopulos, Ilse Hollweg, Herriet Selin, 
Kurt Gester, Christoph Reuland, Walter Kassek, Willy Schéneweiss 
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and Helmut Fehn. Heinrich Hollreisser was the conductor and Ulrich 
Erfurth the producer. 

A new production of Siegfried at the MUNICH STAATSOPER was conducted 
by Knappertsbusch. Bernd Aldenhoff of Dresden was the Siegfried, 
Hans Hermann Nissen the Wanderer, Paul Kuenthe Mime, Benno Kusche 
the Alberich, and Marianne Schech the Briinnhilde. Knappertsbusch 
has also conducted performances of Der Fliegende Hollander, Meistersinger, 
Salome and Rosenkavalier. Christel Goltz has been heard as Tosca, Leonora 
and in the title part of Orff’s Antigonae, which was conducted by Georg 
Solti: the cast further included Hermann Uhde, Ernest Hiifliger, 
Karl Ostertag, Paul Kuen, Benno Kusche, Kurt Béhme and Irmgard 
Barth. Felice Hiini-Mihacsek reappeared as the Marschallin in Rosenkavalier. 

At stutrGart there have been several new productions this season 
including Twrandot with Maria Kinaswiewicz, Lore Wissmann and 
Stefan Schwer: conductor Josef Diinnwald; Don Giovanni with 
Kinasiewicz, Trude Eipperle, Engelbert Czubok, Gustav Neidlinger 
and Richard Holm: conductor Ferdinand Leitner; Tannhduser with 
Eipperle, Paula Kupper, Wolfgang Windgassen, Czubok and Otto von 
Rohr: conductor Leitner; and Wa/kiire with Marta Fuchs, Rosemarie 
Braun, Res Fischer, Windgassen, Max Roth and Walter Hagner: 
conductor Leitner. 


Italy 

In addition to the performances of Adriana Lecouvreur—commented on 
elsewhere in this number—the season at the TEATRO GRANDE BRESCIA 
included the world prémiere of Vittadini’s posthumous Fiammetta 
e 1’ Avaro, libretto by Forzano and Adami: Narducci was the conductor. 
Other works heard included Turandot with Daniza Ilitsch in the title part 
and La Fanciulla del West with Franca Sacchi, Antonio Annaloro and 
Vincenzo Guicciardi. 

T. de Beneducci writes from ROME : 

Owing to ill health Klemperer was unable to take charge of the Fidelio 
performances as originally planned ; Karl Elmendorff who took his place 
at short notice was the outstanding personality of the evening. The 
singing on this occasion was quite a different story from that in Mathis der 
Maler; Patzak was excellent vocally and dramatically ; Goltz though 
still handicapped by her London knee injury did not allow this to restrict 
her acting ability and her voice was often thrilling ; Uhde was a sombre 
Pizarro and Béhme as Rocco, better in his dialogue passages than when 
singing. Emmy Loose was too self-conscious and even in the last scene 
seemed so hypnotized by Leonora that she was unable to take any interest 
in Jaquino who, in the person of Murray Dickie, far from disgraced this 
often ungrateful role. 

The season at the TEATRO G. VERDI, TRIESTE, concluded with perform- 
ances of Boris Godounov with Rossi-Lemeni in the title part and conducted 
by Votto ; I/ Campiello with Dolores Ottani, Elena Rizzieri and Vittoria 
Palombini and I Maestri Cantori (as the Italians call Meistersinger), with 
Augusto Beuf, Stabile, Binci and Elena Rizzieri : the conductor was the 
Swiss Robert Denzler. 
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Caspar Neher’s design for the second scene of ‘ Fidelio’ at the Rome Opera. 
Photo Oscar Savio 


Spain 

The German season at the TEATRO LICEO, BARCELONA, Was especially 
noteworthy for the production of Wagner’s early and seldom played 
opera, Rienzi. This was sung by Max Lorenz in the title part with 
Polyna Stoska as Irene, the rest of the cast including Margarete Klose, 
Karl Kamann and Herbert Alsen: conductor was Hugo Balzer. The 
season further included performances of Lohengrin with the same artists, 
conducted by George Sebastian, Siegfried with Ginther Treptow, 
Gertrude Grob-Prandl, Hans Hermann Nissen, Adolf Vogel, William 
Wernigk, Herbert Alsen and Margarete Klose: Sebastian was again 
the conductor ; Parsifa/ with Paula Baumann, Max Lorenz, Karl Kamann, 
Herbert Alsen and Adolf Vogel: conductor Hugo Balzer ; Fidelio with 
Grob-Prandl, Lorenz, Kamann and Vogel and Zauberfléte with Eipperle, 
Lipp, Roswaenge and Alsen. 


Correspondence 
To the Editor, 
OPERA. January 27, 1951. 

Reading with great interest the article in opERA on Verdi in London 
I note particularly his comments on the London climate (1847). I have 
been able to look up figures in my possession and it seems that whilst 1847 
was a relatively dry year, June and July had their share of rain, therefore 
presumably in addition to the smoke it would probably be overcast 
and damp. Yours truly, 

Cicely M. Botley, 
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ENGLISH OPERA GROUP’S SEASON 


at the Lyric, Hammersmith 


May 1 I/ Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, Dido and Aeneas* 
2 Albert Hert ing* 
3 I] Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, Dido and Aeneas 
4 I] Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, Dido and Aeneas 
5 (matinee) Le?’s Make an Opera \* 
5 (evening) © Albert Herring 
7 Albert Herring 
8 I] Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, Dido and Aeneas 
9 Albert Herring 
10 I] Combattimento di Tancredi ¢ Clorinda, Dido and Aeneas 
II The Rape of Lucretia* 


12 (matinee) Lef’s Make an Opera! 


12 (evening) The Rape of Lucretia 


14 Albert Herring 

1§ Albert Herring 

16 The Rape of Lucretia 

17 The Rape of Lucretia 

18 I] Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, Dido and Aeneas 


19 (matinee) Le?¢’s Make an Opera! 
19 (evening) The Rape of Lucretia 


* First performance of season 





AN APOLOGY 


We regret that in the caption to the photograph of the Sadler’s Wells 
production of Cosi fan Tutte on page 261 of the April issue of opERA, the 
name of Marjorie Shires was inadvertently printed instead of that of 
Minnia Bower ; our apologies to both artists. 


The next number of opera will be on sale on May 28 and will include 
articles on Ludwig Weber by Dennis Brass, Bing’s first season at the 
Metropolitan by Cecil Smith, the Carl Rosa Opera Company by 
H. D. Rosenthal, as well as the first part of a feature entitled “ Is Opera 
really Necessary?” by Hans Keller, in addition to the usual Reviews 
and News. 
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Gramophone Records 


ITALIAN 
Serse : Ombra mai fu & Orfeo : Che faro (Jean Watson ¢» Philharmonia : 
Robertson : DX1721). Jean Watson has a perfect voice for recording, 
and her contralto is both rich and fresh—a rare combination. Her simple, 
easy singing of the Serse is excellent, and she resists all temptation to make 
a‘ sacred aria ’ out of what should be no more and no less than a love song. 
It sounds however as if she did not ‘ feel’ the Orfeo, the tempo is a com- 
promise, and Ferrier’s in the Decca set is still the best version. Norma : 
Ab, del Tebro (Pasero & ELAR Orchestra & Chorus : Gui) & Forza: 
La vergine degli angeli (Caniglia & ELAR Orchestra & Chorus : Marinuzzi : 
R30029). These are single sides taken from two separate complete 
recordings, of which that of Norma was once available in this country. 
There is impressive singing on both sides, but the Forza has been better 
done by Ponselle and Pinza on DB1199. Favorita : Spirto gentil & Marta: 
M’ appari (Gianni Poggi, Milan SO : Narducci : LX1364). Poggi has a fine, 
lyric tenor but seems unable to sing softly. M’appari needs singing of 
the class of Caruso’s (DB1802) or Schipa’s (DB1064), but there is no 
better version available of Spirto gentil. The recording sounds to me 
over-loaded. Trovatore: Tacea la notte ¢ Tosca: Vissi d’arte (Tebaldi 
e> Suisse Romande: Erede: X324). There is some truly magnificent 
singing on this disc, and the narrative section of Tacea /a notte (of which 
this seems to me the definitive version) is suggested in some beautiful 
soft singing. Highly recommended. Traviata: Addio del passato & 
Madama Butterfly : Un bel di (Schwarzkopf, Philharmonia : Galliera : LX1370). 
This is a fairly good souvenir of two of Schwarzkopf’s Covent Garden 
roles. Un be/ di is taken rather fast, there is little caressing of the phrases, 
but, for this singer, an unusual attack on the final B flat. Addio del passato 
is rushed, and the singer seems to stab at the phrases ; far preferable is 
Carosio (DB6343). Forza : Urna fatale & Gioconda : O Monumento (Silveri, 
LSO : Goehr : L.X1359). Even though Silveri’s top notes are often badly 
supported this is quite a good recording; he is excellently served by 
the engineers. Though he omits the recitative, I prefer Gobbi in the Forza 
(DB21071), but there is no other recent recording of O Monumento. 
Fedora : Act II Intermezzo ¢” Manon Lescaut : Act III Intermezzo (Santa 
Cecilia Orchestra, Rome : Serafin: C4055). 1 cannot see the point of this 
issue: the Fedora consists mainly of Amor ti vieta played on the strings, 
and the Puccini has been far better done by Karajan on LX1208. Tosca: 
Recondita armonia C» FE Ilucevan le stelle (Tagliavini, EIAR: Tansini: 
DB21134). Tagliavini does some excellent singing in this recording, 
which was made for Cetra during the war: it is a pity that he indulges 
in so much of that half-sobbing, half-catch in the throat, that is so often 
the bane of the Italian tenor. If Tagliavini can’t take himself seriously 
as a musician, no one else will. Bohéme : Che gelida manina C” Turandot : 
Non piangere Liu (Conley, New SO: Royalton Kisch : X402). Conley ignores 
too many of the expression markings, but the recording is infinitely better 
than on his L/P disc, and the singing never less than competent. 
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GERMAN 
Cosi fan Tutte: Come scoglio C Soave sia il vento (Jurinac, Thebom, 
Borriello, Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra: Busch: DB2z1118). The 
Glyndebourne series of excerpts from Cosi continues with a performance 
of Come scoglio magnificently sung by Jurinac. It is hard to imagine a 
more beautiful soprano sound than hers, and here it is allied to some 
remarkably even singing, and, towards the end of the aria, some truly 
extraordinary articulation. Jurinac seems to identify herself with the music 
more than did Danco in her good recording, and she is technically better 
equipped than the impressively voiced Souez in the set. In the trio I miss 
Stabile’s sensitive bass line which contributed so much to the Edinburgh 
performances nearly three years ago, but although it seems to me on the 
fast side the present performance is far preferable to that in the complete 
set in which the sopranos are continually off pitch. Strongly recom- 
mended. Cosi fan Tutte: Donne mie la fate a tanti & Zauberflite : Ein 
Méddchen oder Weibchen (Rothmiiller, Philharmonia, Robertson: C4054). 
The dry humour of the really wonderful Cosi aria is perfectly realized 
by Rothmiiller, and the tempo, rather slower than Busch’s in the set, 
makes for greater precision. This side is a great success and is highly 
recommended. For Papageno’s aria, the conductor adopts a tempo 
which the singer tries to speed up at each of his entrances. Hiisch in 
the complete set (from which single discs are not available), and Kunz 
(LX1123) are responsible for better versions. Die /ustigen Weiber von 
Windsor : Overture (LPO : Boult : DB21223). A competent performance 
which falls well short of distinction. Lohengrin : Intreduction, Act III & 
Bridal Chorus (Vienna Philharmonic, Vienna State Opera Chorus : Karajan: 
LX1360). Toscanini’s old recording of the Prelude is incomparably 
the best that has been recorded (DB2861) : this one is perhaps the runner- 
up, and in any case is the only one which (as in the opera) goes straight 
into the ineffable Bridal chorus. With this record and the love duet 
(LX991-2) you have the first two scenes of Act III complete. Wadkaire : 
Ein Schwert verbiess mir der Vater C» Winterstiirme (Svanholm ¢= RCA 
Victor Orchestra : Weissmann: DB21176). 1 find Svanholm’s habit of 
scooping up to notes, which he does on every possible occasion, most 
disturbing. Otherwise, this is a reasonably good souvenir of his Siegmund. 
But listen to the way Melchior’s tone in the recording of Act I carries the 
weight of Walse, Walse in the monologue, and mourn a past generation 
of Wagner singing. Siegfried: Forest murmurs scene C Rienzi : Overture 
(Lechleitner, Vienna Philharmonic : Knappertsbusch : L.X3034 L/P). I can- 
not recommend this Forest Murmurs, and must suggest you look for the 
versions by Lorenz (Telefunken SKBO2055) or, preferably, by Melchior 
(D1692): there is little to admire in Lechleitner’s singing, and less still 
in the recording, which is equally unfortunate in the Réenzi overture. 
You have only to compare the first bar of this with the equivalent section 
of Knappertsbusch’s former disc (AK1820-1), made with the L.P.O., to 
see which you prefer. Die Fledermaus : Overture (Philharmonia: Krips: 
DX1707). I did not much care for this; as recording, interpretation, or 
orchestral playing, it does not bare detailed comparison with Krauss’s ver- 
sion on the Decca L/P set. Salome : Dance of the Seven Veils (RPO: Beecham : 
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DB21149). Why this interminable repetition of one of the blots of what 
is—pace the subject—an otherwise respectable score? If you want 
Salome, buy Welitsch’s superb performance of the finale (LX1241-2) ; 
if you want the Dance, by all means take Beecham’s recording, which is 
performed by a Strauss specialist and very well recorded. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Puritani: A te 0 cara C Vieni fra queste braccia & L’ Africana : O Paradiso, 
Lucia di Lammermoor : Tombe degli avi miei & Fra poco & Tu che a Dio & 
Gioconda :; Cielo e mar (Conley, New SO : Braithwaite : LM.4534 L/P). In 
general, good stylish singing, but indescribably poor recording. A ¢e o 
cara is nicely done, but Vieni fra queste braccia is a duet and urgently 
requires a soprano if it is not to sound like a top-note stunt. Even so, 
were it not for the recording, I would hesitate not to recommend a disc 
which includes a tenor top D natural sung as part of the musical line ! 
The Lucia arias are recorded by Gigli, but Conley’s sense of style is 
superior. Are these pieces to be issued on ‘78’ ? 

Louise : Depuis le jour & Traviata: Ab, fors e lui & Sempre libera & 
Manon : Adieu, notre petite table/Carmen : Micaela’s aria & Alceste : Divinités 
d:: Styx ¢= Dido : When I am laid in earth (Danco, Suisse Romande : Erede : 
LX12557 L/P). In general highly sensitive, cultured singing, by a 
very considerable artist. The recording is rather better than in Conley’s 
‘ recital,’ but the choice of arias is even more haphazard. I can see no 
justification for this sort of hotch-potch : had Danco sung Gluck excerpts 
on one side, and Mozart on the other, one would have less to complain 
about : why should one have to take Louise and Carmen when what one 
wants is Al‘este or Dido? The Louise and Traviata arias are just about 
the best versions available, rivalled by respectively Micheau and Guerrini ; 
the Carmen is unquestionably the best. Sensitive as is Danco in Manon, 
there is a recording of superlative excellence by de los Angeles (DB6994) 
which must be preferred. I do not think this is the right singer for 
Alceste, which requires a heavier voice, nor does her Dido appear 
entirely natural ; in fact it is less good than the Flagstad version, which is 
the best available. H. 


Book Review 


The Foundations of Singing by Franklyn Kelsey. (Williams & Norgate. 75. 6d). 

At a time when much teaching of singing, even by avowed admirers 
of Madame Flagstad, is calculated to discourage a clean vocal attack of 
any kind, it is refreshing to find someone ready to break a Jance un- 
ashamedly for the coup de g/otte, with all its dangers. 

The unfortunate accident which caused the word ‘ relaxation,’ so 
easily misconstrued, to become the catchword of modern technical 
training, instead of ‘ poise,’ has nowhere had more unfortunate effects 
than on singing. The resulting flabbiness in its turn leads to strain when 
the unfortunate singer discovers that his voice is inaudible in a large 
place and immediately starts to force. All this Mr. Kelsey rightly attacks. 
He has obviously done a vast amount of research: too obviously one 
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feels sometimes. Very wisely, but rather late in the book, he points out 
that it is designed for teachers more than students. The learner of a 
technique requires above all a few crystal clear checks which he can 
apply while devoting his attention and concentration to singing and 
listening. If his initial impulse is a highly complex picture of the physical 
basis ot tone-production the sound is likely to be even less satisfactory 
than if he is merely singing by the light of nature. Writing too is an art 
and writing about a technique must aim at clothing the thought in 
language which will instantly evoke the right sensation. In an attempt 
to secure scientific precision Mr. Kelsey is lured into the wastes of jargon 
and it is with a shock of relief that one reaches an apt and pithy 
quotation from some great singer or teacher, which in a phrase presents 
the essence of an idea much more successfully than the preceding pages 
of elaborate prose. 

One tilt must be answered. No reasonable conductor of opera will 
object to appoggiaturas as a natural inflection of the original language. 
It is when they are made into a meaningless melodic variant by singers 
who have not the slightest idea how to sing recitative that we start to 


protest. EpWARD RENTON 
Foret Di 
Perhaps a brief record of three weeks abroad, which brought us 


performances of eleven different operas and some rehearsals of a 
twelfth, may be of interest to readers. 

February 2. Ospéra, Paris. Jeanne d’ Are au Bicher (Honegger). 

It is always easy to praise the performance of a contemporary work 
one does not know and at the same time blame the composer for its 
shortcomings ; one is apt to forget that rehearsal can ensure professional- 
looking results, as with works of the repertory, without there necessarily 
being any understanding of the creator’s intentions on the part of his 
interpreters. So, if 1 found Jeanne au Bacher boring, and more than a little 
pretentious, this may have been the fault of the performers, although my 
impression is that they did their work well. It seems to me that this work, 
which was designed for stage, not for concert, is ill-conceived. The two 
longest roles are for actors, which contributes to an effect that is most 
monotonous, particularly since the range of colours of the speaking voice 
is considerably reduced by the need to forge through the orchestra. 
One appreciates the alternation of intimate scenes between Jeanne and 
Frére Dominique, the big crowd choruses, and the contrasted worldly 
interludes (in the latter the stage temporarily assumes a more realistic 
character), but too often there is a deficiency of sheer music, and the big 
outburst towards the end when Jeanne claims salvation through L’amour 
is sadly reminiscent of a stock film accompaniment climax. Claude 
Nollier of the Comédie-Frangaise was the remarkably good Jeanne, 
Jean Vilar the Dominique, and Romagnoni the well-characterized 
Cauchon. Fourestier conducted, the settings were by Yves Bonnat, and 
Jan Doat produced. 
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February 3. Opéra, Paris. Thais (Massenet). 

This is a most unsatisfactory piece, long, and containing only two 
scenes on Massenet’s best level—that based on the famous A/r du Miroir, 
and the Scéne de |’Oasis. It was staged at the Opéra without a vestige of 
imagination, conducted by Robert Blot with a heavy hand, and on this 
occasion had an indescribably poor Nicias, and, in Réné Bianco, a 
fine-voiced Athanael who unfortunately combined the stylistic defects 
of both producer and conductor. Only the authoritative singing of the 
stylish and musical Géori-Boué as Thais relieved the utter tedium of 
the evening. 


February 4. Opéra-Comique, Paris. L’Heure Espagnol, La Valse, 

L’ Enfant et les Sortileges. 

The freshness of these performances, prepared, I believe, to mark the 
reopening of the theatre after it had been redecorated, nearly matched 
that quality in at any rate the two operas. Louis Musy’s production of 
L’ Enfant went a long way towards solving the really difficult problems 
of this opera—in the first half, the child is surrounded with nursery 
furniture etc., and in the second, after only a dozen bars of interlude, by 
frogs, squirrels and garden paraphernalia. In the circumstances the 
device of having a huge model of the child for the beginning of the 
second scene (and taking in effect a frog’s eye view) was almost entirely 
successful. Less satisfactory was the placing of several of the singers in 
the orchestra pit and offstage, where they were almost inaudible. In 
addition, it was a pity that the cats’ love duet was turned into a tea-party, 
and that no attempt was made to stage the fight which leads to the 
dénouement. Martha Angelici was admirable as the child, Turba-Rabier 
negotiated the high coloratura of Le Feu and Le Rossignol, and 
Lucienne Jourfier was a properly beautiful Princess. The same producer 
made a complete success of L’Heure Espagnol, whose set (by Madame 
Roland-Manuel) included such felicitous touches as a Don Quixote clock, 
whose moustaches told the time. Denise Duval is an enchanting 
Concepcion, from each and every point of view, and she more than the 
rest of the cast had understood Ravel’s musical direction : ‘ dire plutét 
que chanter.” jean Giraudeau and Jean Vieuille were most effective as 
Gonzalve and Ramiro. André Cluytens conducted performances which 
were in the main satisfactory. 


February 5. Milan. 

What a relief to arrive in a city where, in contrast to Paris, the opera is 
the haunt and delight of musical brows of every height, and the porter 
at the station told one straight away “It’s Traviata at la Scala tonight, 
with la Tebaldi,” a relief that was qualified for me by the performance 
being cancelled owing to the soprano’s illness. 


February 6. Teatro Grande, Brescia. Adriana Lecouvreur (Cilea). 

In a vivid performance such as this, Adriana can sound uncommonly 
fresh and melodious, particularly when it has a protagonist as remarkable 
as Magda Olivero. She retired from the stage when she married early 
in the war, and this was her first role after her triumphant reappearance 
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Christoff, Mancini and Silveri in‘ Ernani’ in Rome. Photo Oscar Savio 


as Mimi in Rome a few weeks earlier. Hers is an astonishing talent. 
Much of the time she sang pianissimo, but her fortissimi pierced one 
through and through, and contributed to an intensity, both musical and 
dramatic, which was quite extraordinary. I shall long be haunted by her 
delivery of Io son /’umile ancella and Poveri fiori, the latter of which she had 
to repeat. A singer and actress of great emotional power. She was 
supported by an excellent young lyric tenor in Giuseppe Campora ; a 
dramatic Princess in Elena Nicolai ; and the well characterized Michonnet 
of Luigi Borgonovo. Judging from my own experience this year and 
last, a visit to Brescia during the Carnival season (which ends at the 
beginning of Lent) is likely to be rewarding, as the operas are sung by 
top-rank singers in an atmosphere of real excitement. 
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Magda Olivero as Adriana. 
Photo E. Romeo 


February 9. Teatro dell’Opera, 
Rome. La Forza del Destino. 

This was a slack and dis- 
appointing performance, calculated 
to emphasize the opera’s rather 
sprawling shape and—particularly 
with Santini’s frequent sentiment- 
alities—to detract from the beauty 
of the musical invention. The best 
members of the cast were Saturno 
Meletti, a Melitone of positive 
brilliance, and Giacomo Vaghi, a 
stylish and sonorous (if occas‘on- 
ally off-pitch) Padre Guardiano. 
The cast included a promising 
young baritone, Aldo Protti, but 
both Antonietta Stella (a Leonora 
with a fine but immature voice) and 
Lucia Danieli (Preziosilla) were too 
inexperienced to do anything like justice to their roles. In a class by 
himself was Mario del Monaco (Alvaro). Applauded by the crowd at his 
entrance, he proceeded to an exhibition of vulgarity, phrase-breaking and 
top-note hogging such as I had seldom, if ever, heard before. I could 
hardly believe it was the same singer when, ten days later, | heard him do 
an admirable Radames at la Scala. The production, apart from a won- 
derful mountain stream in the last scene (quite out of place because it 
disturbed Pace, pace) was haphazard and had the appearance of being 
unrehearsed as well. 

February 10. Teatro dell’Opera, Rome. Ernani (Verdi). 

Ernani (1844) belongs to that stage of Verdi’s career when he tended 
to see things in black and white, and the characterization which results 
is intense without aspiring to the subtlety of, for example, Lady Macbeth 
(1847). But it was a period of great tunes—JS/ ridesti i1 Leon and O sommo 
Carlo to name two—that carry enough conviction to make us accept, at 
least while the opera is in progress, what is now an impossibly outdated 
romantic convention. Talking of convention, the way in which Verdi 
revitalized the cabaletta — those to Ernani, involami and Ernani’s first aria 
are good examples—seems to me quite remarkable. Whatever its short- 
comings, Ernani has a vigour and a punch that is exhilarating in a perform- 
ance which can match and reproduce these qualities. This one, conducted, 
like Forza, by Santini, did just that. It benefited from the presence in the 
cast of two remarkable and highly musical singers. Gino Penno, the 
Ernani, has a real dramatic tenor, for an Italian curiously akin to a 
slightly idealized German Ae/dentenor, but nonetheless certainly the most 
potentially important tenor I have recently heard in Italy. His proud 
defiance of the King in the Act I finale was one of the exciting vocal 
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moments of the performance, he has a good stage presence, and, as I say, 
he gives the impression of being a really musical performer. The Silva 
was Boris Christoff, who sang magnificently and made the irascibility 
and smouldering hatred of that character entirely believable. His Infelice 
was superb, and the portentous repetition of Ernani’s pledge—Se sno 
squillo intendera, tosto Ernani morira—was unforgettable. Caterina 
Mancini (Elvira), who has a large and rather ungainly voice, negotiated 
the difficulties of the music with fair success, but in a way that never 
approached distinction. Silveri, like Christoff singing the opera for the 
first time, sounded tired, and seemed not to attempt to reconcile the 
wenching tough of the first two acts with the statesman of the third (nor, 
at this stage ot his.career, did Verdi in the music). However, the perform- 
ance was a measure of the new directorate’s attempt to restore standards 
to the Rome Opera. 
February 11. Teatro di San Carlo, Naples. L’ Amico Fritz (Mascagni). 
Gigli’s illness brought about the unusual situation of a tenor who 
looked too young for his middle-aged role. Vernetti sang quite agreeably 
(I hope he does not sing too much in large houses so early in his career), 
but Rina Gigli, billed as one would expect to sing with her father, in his 
absence was responsible for some relaxed and half-hearted singing. 
The production was feeble, and Act I was made to appear unnecessaril\ 
scrappy, gaiety at Fritz’s ill-at-ease party being avoided like the plague. 
February 13. Teatro di San Carlo, Naples. La Sonnambula (Bellini). 
Many difficulties stand between a conductor and the realization of 


Caniglia and Stignani in finale of * Oberto. Photo Erio Piccagliani 
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Pasero as Oberto. © 
Photo Piccaglian: 


his aims, but it is his job to keep 
the performers together, and at 
this performance | could not for 
the lite of me see how they were to 
know what ‘ together’ Gavazzeni 
‘who also conducted the Mascagni) 
expected them to keep. In fact, 
this was a bad performance with 
compensations, not least among 
them the accurate singing of Nicola 
Monti (Elvino), whom I had heard 
as a pupil of the Scala school last 
vear. Carosio (Amina) is a stylist * 
of rare distinction, and AA, nor 
credea mirarti was, as it should be 

the big moment of the evening. : 
Stefanoni in contrast failed eithe: : 
to sing or to characterize Rodolfo. 

My impression is that these two performances were not representative 
of the usual quality of the Naples opera: if | am right, the conductor 
cannot be absolved of blame for their considerable shortcomings. 
February 15 & 17. Teatroalla Scala, Milan. Oberto, Conte di San Bonifacio. 

Verdi began to write the music of Oberto when he was a provincial 
twenty-three, and it was performed when he was twenty-six. The 
influence of Bellini and Donizetti is obvious, and no doubt that of 
Mercadante and other Italian com- 
posers of the period, did one but 
know their music. However, Verdi’s 
own personality is not lacking in 
his first opera, and already at the 
outset of his career it is obvious 
that he reacted in a most positive 
way to drama and situation. 

The story of Oberto is concerned 
with the struggle for power in 
Northern Italy in the thirteenth 
century. Oberto (bass) loses to 
Ezzolino da Romano, whose sister, 
Cuniza (mezzo-soprano) is about to 
be married as the opera opens to 
Riccardo, Conte di Salinguerra 
(tenor), who fought on the winning 
side in the war. Riccardo has 
earlier seduced Leonora (soprano), 

















Poggi as Riccardo. Photo Piccagliani 








daughter of Oberto, promising her marriage. Leonora and _ her 
father reveal Riccardo’s perfidy to Cuniza, who confronts her fiancé 
with Leonora. Later, Oberto and Riccardo, who are about to fight a duel, 
are interrupted by Cuniza, who arranges the reconciliation of Riccardo 
and Leonora. However in spite of Riccardo’s unwillingness to fight an 
old man, the duel takes place and Oberto is killed. 

There is a pleasant overture, and some agreeable if conventional 
choruses ; the tenor has two good arias, that in the last act of unusual merit 
and with a prelude reminiscent of the duel in Don Giovanni; all the 
cabalette are excellent, particularly those to the tenor’s and soprano’s 
arias in Act I, the bass’s aria, and the trio after Cuniza is told of Riccardo’s 
duplicity. Best of all are the opera’s concerted numbers, especially the 
second finale, at whose beginning Verdi proves that already he thought 
in those broad sustained phrases which are such a feature of his later style. 
The long reconciliation duet for Oberto and Leonora is the forerunner, 
in style if not in shape, of those extended duets to which he was to entrust 
a large part of the drama in his later works. The example from Oberto 
does not quite reach the quality of its descendants, but it is no mean 
beginner of a great line. 

The performance, conducted by Capuana, was on a high level. 
Stignani’s easy, opulent singing was a joy to listen to, and her aria, with 
its roulades and bravura, a real tour-de-force. Caniglia’s dramatic 
singing in the last finale was impressive, but she achieved the feat of 
singing at least two-thirds of her aria and cabaletta in Act I off pitch. 
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Del Monaco as Radames. 
Photo Piccagliani 


Poggi’s voice has much of the 
roundness of Gigli’s, but little of 
his purity of sound: also, fortun- 
ately, few of his impurities of style. 
Pasero, impressive as Oberto, has 
lest most of his attack, but still 
retains a good deal of his original 
vocal quality. 

February 20. Teatro alla Scala, 
Milan. Aida. 

Details are not the only things 
that matter in a musical perform- 
ance, but they can make the 
difference between someth.ng which 
does the composer real justice and 
something which denies it him. 
This Aida was a whole, as perfectly 
shaped by de Sabata as were Ofe//o or Falstaff here in London, rising to a 
triumphal scene of detailed magnificence that combined spectacle, ballet, 
and above al] music in a really impressive display of stage splendour. 
Memorable were the pathos and tenderness of the prelude, the delicacy 
of the orchestral playing in the dances, the brilliance of the brass at the 
end of Act II, the lovely oboe playing in the Nile scene, the staccato brass 
at Sw dunque, sorgete, and the clarity the conductor obtained throughout 
the opera. Del Monaco as Radames was quite a different singer from 
del Monaco as Alvaro. Under the influence of de Sabata, he sang in great, 
long, flowing phrases, eschewed any tendency to sob, and revealed an 
understanding of the role in its differing phases (not complicated, I grant 
you, but too seldom attempted) that added enormously to its effect. His 
Stage appearance was strikingly handsome, his singing in forfe passages 
really splendid, and only his inability to produce a controlled piano 
detracted from his performance. Constantina Araujo, a young Brazilian 
soprano, took over the role of Aida at the dress rehearsal when it became 
known that Tebaldi would not be well enough to sing. She is a talented 
singer with a fine voice, not yet perfectly controlled at the top. Barbieri 
(Amneris) disappointed me in Acts I and II, but her opening phrase of 
Act III was well done, and her singing in the last Act really beautiful. 
Savarese (Amonasro) was better in the Nile duet than in Act II, but 
Silvio Maionica (the King) revealed a first-rate voice, and is yet another 
example of the plethora of good basses now in Italy. All in all, a memor- 
able and revealing performance of a masterpiece one has come, unlike 
la Scala and de Sabata, to take for granted. 

February 21. Teatro alla Scala, Milan. La Buona Figliola (Piccini). 

This charming eighteenth century piece, which I saw only in preparation, 
contains some attractive music, with affinities to most of Piccini’s 
contemporaries and predecessors. The comedy numbers struck me as 
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Triumph scene of ‘Aida’ at la Scala. Photo Piccagliani 


better than the serious, and there was some striking invention in the style 
of Rossini (including a slow erescendo) for two spiteful and jealous servants 
otti and Silvana Zanolli). 


(admirably played and sung by Tatiana Me 
There is an excellent mock-suicide-a-la-Papageno aria for one Mengotto, 
a servant, which was exactly what Mozart might have written had 
Leporello ever found himself in such a situation. This role by the way 
was beautifully played and sung by the excellent light bass, Sesto 
Bruscantini. Prandelli and Rosanna Carteri were admirable as the 
more serious lovers, and Alda Noni, strikingly handsome in knee 
breeches as a Cavaliere, did some stylish singing in her rather formal 
love songs. Capuana was in charge of the revival, which was obviously 
studied with typical Scala thoroughness. H. 
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Opera Diary 


LONDON OPERA CLUB: Fortune Theatre. 
The Triumph of Virtue (Alessandro Scarlatti). February 19. 

To mention Scarlatti today implies Domenico. But his father, 
Alessandro, was just as important a figure in the history of opera as 
Domenico was in the history of keyboard music. In their day each was 
as famous as the other: posterity, however, seems to be favouring 
Domenico at present. His chief contribution to music was over 600 
pieces for harpsichord, none of which lasts more than five minutes. 
Nearly all these pieces are available in print and readily playable, with a 
not unusual technique, and on present day instruments. Alessandro, 
however, is unfortunate. His chief works were some 500 solo cantatas 
and 115 operas. Few of these works are in print and the quality of voice 
and style of singing required for good performances of them are rarely 
to be found today. 

Alessandro was contemporary with Purcell and his music played a 
large part in establishing the new melodic style in serious music as 
opposed to the former contrapuntal style. He did not invent the da capo 
aria but it came into general use through his advocacy of it. 

I/ Trionfo dell’Onore is a late work, one of this composer’s few comic 
operas, written for Naples in 1718. It consists of over 40 numbers of 
which the great majority are arias. There is one quartet and one or two 
duets, but the ensembles do not advance the action or sum it up as in 
Mozart. Geoffrey Dunn’s translation and production were excellent, 
stylish, witty and apt. In editing the work, though, I think he made the 
mistake of not cutting more. For operas of this period are little more 
than vehicles for first-class voices 
singing with impeccable style. With- 
out such voices the production 
concentrated on the plot’s comic 
elements. 

There are eight in the cast, consis- 
ting of four couples. Of these 
couples, two are fairly serious 
young lovers, the other two comic, 
one young, one old. The comic 
pairs were played respectively by 
Rose Hill, Phillip Hattey, Dorothy 
D’Orsay and Jan van der Gucht. 
Theirs were good character sketches 
and played with a lively sense of 
fun. The real singing should have 
come from the serious lovers but, in 

Philip Hattey and Rose Hill 
in‘ The Triumph of Virtue.’ 
Photo Debenham 











fact, their work was in varying degrees inadequate. Marjorie Thomas was 
by far the best : a good firm mezzo, but Scarlatti demands a more flowing 
cantabile. April Cantelo had a great feeling for the style, but her voice 
sounded much less rounded than formerly. Max Worthley’s tone sounded 
pinched and the coloratura floored him several times. David Price 
used practically no voice atall, a sort of Doppelganger of Leslie French. The 
small orchestra which was conducted by Stanford Robinson exhibited 
a lack of style which was hardly helped by the conductor’s vagaries in 
setting and changing tempi. 

Am I ungrateful when I have had the chance of encountering a neglected 
opera of considerable charm and often touching beauty, a chance I may 
never have again ? .Perhaps. Would I not have enjoyed it more if it had 
been produced by amateurs at, say, Oxford or Cambridge, instead of 
professionals in London? Perhaps. But—and this is the nub of the 
matter—was Alessandro Scarlatti done justice by the London Opera 
Club? No. It all depends whether or not you agree with the dictum 
‘if a thing is worth doing, it’s worth doing well.’ Joun Ants. 


Right : Christof as Boris. 
Be low : Christo Via and Sinclair in 4 1ct I. 
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COVENT GARDEN 
Boris Godounov (February 26). 

Boris at Covent Garden seems now 
to be used mainly as a vehicle for a 
singer, and I have lost count of the 
number of changes and cuts that have 
been made since May 12, 1948, when 
it entered the repertory. This version 
differed from others in placing the 
Revolutionary scene before the death 
of Boris. However, long may it 
remain in the schedule in whatever 
form if its presence means visits from 
singers of the calibre of Ludwig Weber 
and Boris Christoff, the latter of whom 
sang the title role four times last 
season and made two appearances in 
it at the end of February. 

Christoff is that rare phenomenon, 
an outstanding star personality: but 
more than that, an outstanding 
musical personality as well. It is not 
only by means of the dominating 
physical presence and the flashing eyes 
that he gets his effects : they match the 
singing of course, but this is no less 
dramatic on, for example, gramophone 
records than it is in real life, when, as 
on records, he remains first and fore- 
most an interpreter of the music. 
Here again, it is not only the obvious 
highlights of his interpretation that 
are so impressive—the extraordinary 
pianissimi, or the great climactic 
passages. Far more is it the unerring 
judgment of the exact weight of tone 
and emphasis a phrase requires, when 
too little robs it of significance, and 
too much would make it pompous: 
in this connection the measured, 
dedicated singing of the Coronation 
scene, and the piano line of the prayer 
in the last Act were unforgettable. 
At no time did his performance lose 
the intensity which this music, like 
Left : Boris (Christe ff) and Shouisk) 
(Parry Jones). 

Right : Death of Borvs. 
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so much of Verdi’s, absolutely 
requires : it is in fact one of the main 
virtues of this singer that he can 
reproduce tension while preserving 
the strongest singing line imaginable, 
and it is this combination of qualities, 
which is of course still more apparent 
in his singing of Verdi than of 
Moussorgsky, that makes him in my 
view pre-eminent amongst present- 
day bass singers. 

Not all the rest of the performance 
was on as high a level as one might 
have hoped; the chorus in the 
Coronation scene was woefully 
deficient in numbers and made a 
shabby musical frame for the protago- 
nist. However, Norman Walker had 
considerably improved his Pimen as 
compared with last October, and 
Parry Jones (Shouisky) and Monica 
Sinclair (Feodor) were still outstanding 
amongst the other singers. This 
performance demonstrated apart from 
anything else, that this is one of the 
best things Braithwaite does at 
Covent Garden. H. 


SADLER’S WELLS. Simon Boccanegra 
(February 28) 

Is Boccanegra easier to put on than 
Don Carlos ? The answer seems to be 
a paradox: in theory ‘ No,’ but at 
Sadler’s Wells ‘ Yes "—if for no other 
reason because the opera as Verdi 
wrote it is not long and so needs little 
adaptation for this particular theatre. 
But this answer is inadequate : not only 
is the Sadler’s Wells performance of 
Boccanegra on a higher level, with the 
protagonist, Boccanegra, far better 
played than Philip, the dominating 
figure in the other opera, but Norman 
Tucker has achieved the feat of tidying 
up just those ends which Verdi and 
Boito between them left flapping loose 
when they did their revision. Boccanegra 
is a better whole than Don Carlos, 
although let me not appear from this 
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statement to be decrying the music of the later opera, which seems to me 
at its best of a quality which goes a long way towards justifying any 
adaptation that gives London a chance of hearing it. 

The details of the present performance have been familiar to Londoners 
since 1948; this season an improved set for Act I, scene 1, a new 
conductor, James Robertson, and a new Amelia, Eleanor Houston, are 
associated with the outstandingly musical Boccanegra of Arnold Matters, 
and the excellent Fiesco and Adorno of Glynne and Johnston. The 
conductor followed Michael Mudie so closely in his treatment of the 
score—except that the recognition duet seemed to me, if possible, even 
faster than before—that I must be forgiven if 1 concentrate on the new 
Amelia. Like so many of our best sopranos, she is an Australian, and like 
so many Australians she showed herself straight away one of our best 
sopranos, and an improvement in this role on either of her predecessors. 
Her voice has the tragic ring of the true dramatic soprano, her acting is 
sympathetic if not yet particularly wide in its range, and once the voice 
is more firmly placed—I don’t think ‘ first night nerves ’ were the cause 
of its occasional inconsistencies—she will be an asset to any company. 
In any case, her debut was remarkably successful. H. 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL. Be/shayzar (Handel) (March 6). 

It is a curious and significant feature of English musical life that so 
many of the masterpieces of dramatic music should be left to amateurs, 
or at least to private enterprise. Monteverdi, Scarlatti, Handel, Rameau, 
Berlioz, even Purcell, Gluck and Weber, seem almost unknown to our 
professional stage. Professor Westrup recently filled one segment of 
this lacuna by reviving Les Troyens at Oxford : on March 6 and 7 Mr. Robin 
Wood gave two performances of Handel’s Be/shayzar at Cranleigh, sung 
and acted almost exclusively by boys still at the school. If the former 
undertaking was bold, the latter might appear foolhardy. Yet it more 
than justified itself, not so much for the quality of the singing—no one 
could expect schoolboys to master Handel’s vocal idiom—but because 
the problem was attacked in the right way. 

It should no longer be necessary to defend the staging of Handel’s 
Old Testament oratorios, whose neglect today—and several of them are 
among the supreme masterpieces of music—is largely due to a muddle- 
headed notion that they have something to do with the church. They 
were written for the theatre ; the first of them, Esther, was acted several 
times before being given in any other manner, and it was the merest 
accident that the whole series was not staged from the first. We are apt 
to forget that Handel, the author of more operas than Mozart and Verdi 
put together, was first and foremost a stage composer. When in middle 
life he turned to oratorio he carried into the new form the creative 
processes of the opera house without the cramping conventions then 
enforced by the tyranny of the solo singer (da capo form, the expulsion 
of the chorus, the ostentatious and nonsensical exit at the end of every 
aria). The result was a wonderful flowering of dramatic genius, perhaps 
never rivalled in combined power of characterization, spiritual conflict 


Arnold Matters as Boccanegra. Photo McBean 
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and flexible over-all construction. In temper Handel is much closer to 
Verdi than to Bach; indeed an oratorio performance of Rigoletto is hardly 
more artistically out of place than one of Belshazzar or Saul or Theodora. 
For Handel not only based his whole structure on the pace of dramatic 
action (the longer choruses are nearly always placed at a point of balance 
requiring the exposition or summing up of a major issue ; where swiftness 
is required he will, as in Be/shazzar, polish off a whole chorus in five bars) ; 
he emphasized it by writing into his autographs numerous stage directions, 
by no means all of which are found in the original librettos and some of 
which have never been published, and not infrequently created a scene 
that is almost incomprehensible without the help of explanatory action. 

This is particularly the case with Be/shazzar, whose first chorus is sung 
by “ Babylonians upon the Walls, derid ling Cyrus, as engaged in an 
impracticable undertaking ”— after an opening scene in which Cyrus 
and his besieging Persians have not even been mentioned. The 
Cranleigh producer, Mr. Warren Green, made the position clear in an 
instant by placing Cyrus and his army on a small apron stage projecting 
between the audience and the orchestra pit. The latter thus represented 
the Euphrates, the Maginot Line of Babylon, which plays a central part 
in the story ; and the threats hurled across the heads of the instrumentalists 
led us to tremble for their safety when the time came for Cyrus to plunge 
across the dry bed of the “ faithless river ” into the city. Another scene 
with a tremendous visual impact is that of Belshazzar’s famous feast. 
The method by which Handel, abjuring all the conventions of his age, 


he closing scene of ‘ Simon Boccanegra’ at Sadler’s Wells. Photo Start Walter 
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built up an expanding structure of interlinked movements was scarcely 
rivalled before Wagner. Mr. Green, whose sets and costumes were 
good throughout, filled the stage with colour and movement, though the 
hand writing on the wall might have been more terrifying. 

But the hero of the evening was Mr. Wood. The choruses, re- 
inforced by the Cranleigh Choral Society in the wings, were well 
rehearsed, and brought out very clearly the distinctive musical character- 
ization of the three nations, Babylonians, Persians and Jews. The task of 
the soloists was harder ; but if they were apt to force the tone to the 
detriment of the pitch, they showed commendable attack and managed 
the vocal ornament most adroitly. The singers of the two kings, 
P. J. Nash (Belshazzar) and E. C. Cawte (Cyrus), led the field in this 
respect. The orchestra, lacking trumpets and drums but reinforced by 
two excellent oboes and a bassoon, was fully adequate. The continuo 
was played on a piano, in the main from Macfarren’s edition. It would 
be churlish to complain of the absence of a harpsichord ; but there is 
no denying the music yearned for it. The organ on the other hand, 
which Handel scarcely used except to support the choruses and full 
orchestral movements, but which our nineteenth century forbears 
elevated into a mammoth convolvulus, while at the same time ruining all 
the instruments fit to play Handel’s music, was never missed. 

Winton DEAN 
LEICESTER OPERA CLUB. Ofe//o (March 6-10). 

To mark the Verdi centenary, the Leicester Opera Club (with the 
support of the Arts Council) has followed its enterprising productions 
of Marta (in a new translation by Professor Dent) and La Figlia del 
Reggimento, with an even more enterprising production of Ofe/lo. 

Orello has rarely been offered in English, nor can the re-wording of 
Shakespeare in his own tongue commonly please. Equally, the lighting 
at the Little Theatre could readily have pleased more. But to complain 
were poor indeed : for there were a first class musical director, a sound 
lago (Eric Stretton), and an Otello (George Fyfe) whose amateur status 
strained and burst credulity from his opening Esu/tate! and the first 
flash of his generalissimo’s eye. Mr. Fyfe sang more like a hero than 
seems within the power of almost any professional British tenor now 
living (to say nothing of Ramon Vinay); and his acting, despite the 
handicap of small stature, had the profound virtue of stillness, except (as 
is proper) at the very climaxes, when he might have been remembering 
Salvini. No man should be advised to become a professional opera singer, 
but Mr. Fyfe need be deterred only by the lack of prospects. The ladies 
were less good, but might have been greatly worse. 

The credit for this remarkable adventure should beyond question go 
mainly to Arthur Thornley, the founder, sustainer, and musical director 
of the Club, and former conductor of the Leicester Symphony Orchestra 
(where he succeeded Sir Malcolm Sargent). Thornley’s reduction of 
the elaborate score to the capacity of twenty-five instrumentalists was so 
effective that for much of the time one forgot that there had been a 
reduction ; and from first to last, with a semi-amateur orchestra, his 
beat and the results obtained never flagged. Rosert AICKMAN 
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OPERA CALENDAR 


(All performances are subject to alteration) 








Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
April AT ABERDEEN 
Mon. 30 Pilgrim's Progress — Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
May 
Tues. | Tosca = Rigoletto 
Wed. 2 Ballet a Boheme 
Thur. 3 Ballet a Carmen 
Fri. a Rheingold _ Flying Dutchman 
Sat. 5 (matinee) Ballet Ballet Butterfly 
Sat 5 (evening) Pilgrim’s Progress Don Carlos Barber of Seville 
May AT BRISTOL 
Mon. 7 Rheingold School for Fathers Carmen 
Tues. 8 Ballet Ballet Boheme 
Wed. 9 Ballet Simon Boccanegra Barber of Seville 
Thur. 10 Walkure Katya Kabanova Faust 
Fri 7 Ballet Don Giovanni Rigoletto 
Sat. 12 (matinee) Ballet Ballet Boheme 
Sat. 12 (evening) Ballet Hugh the Drover Traviata 
May 
Mon. !4 Walkure Don Carlos Butterfly 
Tues. 15 Boheme Ballet John Socman (Ist perf) 
Wed. 16 Fidelio Tosca Barber of Seville 
Thur. 17 Carmen Faust Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Fri. 18 Siegfried School for Fathers Flying Dutchman 
Sat. 19 (matinee) —_ Ballet Butterfly 
Sat. 19 (evening) Traviata Katya Kabanova Carmen 
May AT PETERBOROUGH 
Mon. 21 Fidelio = Rigoletto 
Tues. 22 Siegfried Dido and Aeneas Boheme 
Wed. 23 — Hugh the Drover Carmen 
Thur. 24 Gotterdammerung Faust Butterfly 
Fri. 25. Trovatore Falstaff Barber of Seville 
Sat. 26 (matinee) _ Ballet Butterfly 
Sat. 26 (evening) Gotterdammerung Dido and Aeneas Faust 
May AT SHREWSBURY 
Mon. 22 Rigoletto Simon Boccanegra Barber of Seville 
Tues. 29 Tristan Ballet Rigoletto 
Wed. 30 Pilgrim's Progress Don Carlos Boheme 
Thur. 31 Walkure School for Fathers Carmen 
June 
Fri 1 Manon Tosca Butterfly 
Sat. 2 (matinee) _— Ballet Boheme 
Sat. 2 (evening) Tristan Falstaff Faust 
June AT BELFAST 
Mon. 4 Aida Don Giovanni Carmen 
Tues. 5 Tristan Ballet Rigoletto 
Wed. 6 Figaro Katya Kabanova Barber of Seville 
Thur. 7 Salome Traviata Butterfly 
Fri. oe as Tristan Dido and Aeneas John Socman 
Sat. 9 (matinee) a Ballet Boheme 
Sat. 9 (evening) Boheme Simon Boccanegra Traviata 


(End of season) 





For English Opera Group Season, see p. 300 


8.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 


The 
CITY OPERA CLUB 


May 12 Rape of Lucretia (from Lyric, Hammersmith). 

May |7 Siegfried Act III (from Covent Garden). (Home Service.) Toynbee Hall 

May 17 1 Lombardi (Radio Italiana recording.) May3 & 5 ~ Idomeneo 
May 19&20 Jenufa (Janacek) (Studio performance). 

May 29 .. Tristan (from Covent Garden). 

June 1 & 2 Pelleas et Melisande (Studio performance). 


June 8 . Dido and Aeneas (from Sadler's Wells). 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded and Controlled by the Corporation of the City of London since 1880 
Principal: EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE Prospectus, and all further information from: 














OPERATIC PROFESSION. PRIVATE RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, AND ALL JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC EMBANKMENT, €.C.4 
SUBJECTS. Telephones: CENTRAL 4459, 9977, 3464 





GRAND OPERA PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


present 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. PHILLIPS 


April 2nd THEATRE ROYAL GLASGOW 
April 30th HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE ABERDEEN 
May 7th HIPPODROME BRISTOL 
May 2st EMBASSY THEATRE PETERBOROUGH 
May 28th GRANADA THEATRE SHREWSBURY 
June 4th OPERA HOUSE BELFAST 
CARMEN FAUST THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
(Original Version) (Original Version) 
IL TROVATORE RIGOLETTO LA TRAVIATA 
LA BOHEME MADAME BUTTERFLY THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA I PAGLIACCI 


The New British Opera-—JOHN SOCMAN—will be presented 


on May 15 at the Hippodrome, Bristol 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
hold the largest stock of fibre-played records in the country 
@ CLASSICAL and OPERATIC only 
Special sections for Collectors’ Items—Deletions—Automatic Couplings 
and odd Parts of Complete works, at moderate prices for sale or exchange. 


@ NO LISTS—CALLERS ONLY Private Collections purchased. 
Full stocks of all new records kept. Every possible accessory. 


121-3 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007. Hours: 10 a.m. to 5.30p.m. | o'clock Thurs. 4 p.m. Sats. 





Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers. 














SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
BRYANSTON, DORSET 


Director of Music: William Glock 
Secretary: John Amis 
AUGUST 11 - SEPTEMBER 1 
Festival - Holiday - Teaching 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN GONZALO SORIANO 

DENIS MATTHEWS EARL OF HAREWOOD 

WILLIAM GLOCK AMADEUS QUARTET 
KALMAR ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 


ROGER DESORMIERE 


Send stamp for Illustrated Prospectus to 


29, Holland Villas Road, London, W.14 


TRIAL OFFER FOR NEW READERS — Copies of the last six issues, including 
special ‘‘ Verdi’’ and ‘*Scala*’ numbers, will be sent post free at the special price of 
10/- to enable intending readers to familiarise themselves with the magazine. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good condition - copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your nameand address together with remit- 
tance of 26/- for one year (12 issues) or 50/- for two years (24 issues). U.S.A. (one year) 
$3.80 post free. France. Send to Nouvelles Messageries de la Presse Parisienne, | 11 Rue 
Reaumur, Paris 2e. One year, Frs. 1400 post free. State issue with which subscription 


is to begin. 


BACK NUMBERS — Volume | : Nos. |, 2, 4,5 and 6. Volume 2: Nos. | to 5— 
are available, price 3/- each plus 2d. postage. 


BINDERS—The latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus |/- postage and packing. Thirteen copies 
plus a separate Index are very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords 
and the assembled volume lies flat at any opening. 





107, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers. 





MARIA LINKER 


Late Berlin State Opera 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
GRAND OPERA, CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS 
Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Garden 


MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, W.1 


7) Musis 
, Lovers. 


- y world famous music in its native setting. 

' Special tour, visiting the glorious Tyrol and 
BAYREUTH for the "Richard Wagner 
Festival, 14 DAYS from 29 GNS., including 
accommodation and meals; also travel from 


Write : 





BAYREUTH : : ae 
FESTIVAL Lond n back to London. Spec ial tours also 

e arranged for music lovers. visiting the 
SALZBURG SALZBURG FESTIVAL or Innsbruck forthe 
FESTIVAL Opera Season. 





@ SEND COUPON TODAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


TO AUSTRIA TRAVEL AGENCY LIMITED > 
90, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.1. v 


M oA 


The OPERA STUDIO Ltd. 
JOAN CROSS Principals. — ANNE WOOD 


Peter Gellhorn Stoff Maria Fedro 
Geoffrey Corbett John Clements Archie Harradine 


Full Dramatic Training for the Opera Stage 
Gesture - Mime - — * Music and Acting Ensemble - aay of rdéles 
Limited number of sch Full particulars from 


“THE OPERA ‘STUDIO, The Le Walden Institute 








) burs aries @ lable, 


CHARLBERT SIREET LONDON N.W.8 








Kindly mention Opera when communicating with advertisers. 
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LYRIC THEATRE 
* HAMMERSMITH * 


Telephone - - RiVerside 4432 MAY Ist to 19th 


(Cae a...) Evgs. at 7.30 : Sats. at 3.00 | 


THE COMPANY OF FOUR (in association with the Arts Council) PRESENTS 


ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


in a Festival Season of Operas by 
Benjamin Britten 
ALBERT HERRING 
THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 
LET'S MAKE AN OPERA! 


Dido and Aeneas Combattimento Di 
Tancredi E Clorinda 








Also :— 


Purcell - Britten (World Premiére) 


Produced by JOAN CROSS Monteverdi 
Settings by Choreography by WALTER GORE | 


SOPHIE FEDOROVITCH Setting by - - - JOHN PIPER 
JOAN CROSS PETER PEARS 
VICTORIA SLADEN NANCY EVANS 
OTAKAR KRAUS BRUCE BOYCE 


Preceded by— 


Conductors : 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN - JOSEF KRIPS 
NORMAN DEL MAR 





PRICES ints Gabi te Galea 
DIDO (First night only) - 35 -21,/- 35/-21/- 3/6 1,6 
DIDO, HERRING, LUCRETIA 21-15- 21/- 15’- 3/6 16 | 
LET'S MAKE AN OPERA! - 12676 10656 3/6 16 


Published by Ballet Publieations Ltd, and printed by Hutchings 
117, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 





